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Here I come creeping, creeping every where, 
By the dusty road side, 
On the sunny hill-side, 
Close by the noisy breok, 
In every shady nook; 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping every where, 
All around the apen door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry Mav, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping every where, 
In the noisy city street, 
My pleas#nt face you'll meet, 
eering the sick at heart, 
Poiling his busy party 
Silently creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come ing, “creeping every where; 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low, sweet humming; 
For in the starry night, 


And ad morning light, 
I come qui ping every where, 


Here I come creeping, creeping every where, 
More welcome as that flowers, 
In sommer’s pleasant hours. 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry, bird not sad 
To see ine creeping, creeping every where, 


Here [ come creeping. creeping every where, 
When you’r numbered with the dead, 
In your stilland narrow bed, 
In the happy speing I'll come, 
And deck your silent home, 

Creeping, silently creeping every where. 


Here [ come creeping, creeping every where, 
My humble song of praise 
Most gratefally I raise 
To Him, at whose command 
I beautify the land 
Creeping silently creeping every where. 


IF Philosophers agree upon one thing—that 


the sun was never known to rise in the west.— 
[Ite n. 


That may be true: but some of our “artists” 


have not yet decided that the whole getting up 


of that laminary was not a failure. 
not consulted. 


They were 
iademaninetiact Chronicle. 
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The Rescued Drunkard. 


A SURGEON’S STORY. 


Knock! knock! knock !—It was again the 
familiar nightly warning. A season of disease, 
especially fatal to the “working people of the 
town, kept me constantly at work ; and, well 
or ill, willing or not, I must be ready at their 
call. [ éprung from my warin bed, and, lilting 
up the window sash, called out, “Who's there?” 

“You must come directly, sir, to No. 6, 
Smith’s Yard, and see a child that lies very ill: 
it’s ‘MB igh ’s bairn, sir.” 

“Very well, I shall be there presently,” was 
my teply. and I »hut down the window. 

Thiowing on my clothes hastily, and a cloak 
over all. | hastened out, and proceeded to the 
house indicated. It was a cold winter’s morn- 
ing, and about five o’clock. The bitter wind, 
laden with sleet, caught me at the street corner, 
and made me draw my cloak closer round me. 
The tactory bells were already ringing, and here 
and there the huge castles of factories were lit 
up, and poured a thousand streams of light into 
the darkness. The streets were astir with the 
factory workeis—men, women, and little girls, 
who clinked along in pattens through the wet 
snow which sprinkled the ground. Poor child- 
ren, thus early inured to the hard lot of toil !— 
what a piteous fate was theirs! But tinkling 
through the air went the importunate bells of 
the factories, and away they must go. Were 
they warmly clad? Were they fed? Were 
they rested—thus early astir and exposed to the 
elements? But I stifled my thoughts, and hast- 
ened on. 

I found the house without difficulty. It was 
situated in a yard where I had often before been, 
in the course of the last three months, called 
thither by the daties of my profession, Typhus 
fever in its worst forms had recently been a 
constant visiter there. It was in the heart of 
an ill-drained fitthy neighborhood, exclusively 
inhabited by working people, The gutters lay 
close by the doors, they did not run, but were 
stagnant for months together. In such a place 
the remedies provided by medicine have but lit- 
tie avail. The poison beld in solution by the 
surrounding air baffles the most skillful treat- 
ment, and death is almost invariably the victor 
inthe contest. Half the children porn inthis 
district, | was assured by men of Tong experi- 
ence, perished under four years old ; and/tife 
lives of those who survived, Were sickly, joy- 
less, and miserable. Life with them was mise 

a long and painful dying. 

I found hy little patient in the death- throes. 
It was a case o croup of the worst kind. The 
house was comfortiess in the extreme. A few 
red cinders in the grate struggled for life; a coal 
fire, more cheerless even than none at all. The 
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bered about him, and } layed with him. and the 
father felt a proud jey in his young son. But 
that joy, too, was poisoned by the growth of the 


furniture of the room into which I was ushered | 
consisted of a chest of drawers sadly out of re- 
pair, a deal safe, three or four rickety chairs, 
and the miserable truckle on which the dying 
child lay. A wooden flight of stairs led toa 
sleeping apartment above—of the furnishing of 
which one might form an idea from that of this 
the * best” apartment. The mother of the child 
held an infant of a few weeks old at her breast; 
| she was crying bitterly, for the sad truth was 
| not to be concealed from her, She was dressed 
| in a poor garment, patched in many places, and 
| yet she was clean; the few articles in the apart- 


> 
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new craving for drink which set in upon him, 
and I even learned that the father began to 
grudge the food that was needed to nourish the 
little things, as it limited: his means of se/f-in- 
dulgence. All isadreary blank now !” 

I found that the poor child had been called 
up, one cold, raw night, to let the father in 
while the mother, unabie to rise, was confined 
to bed by her new-born infant. A severe cold 
was caught, which soon assumed the form of 


Pe ment, however miserable in other respects, be- | croup, and death fixe] bis relentless talons on || 
ing also as clean as water and scouring could | the doomed child. That father—bow much had | 

a make them.. The floor too was clean and fresh | he to answer for! and did a spark of fatherly | 
, sanded. By whatever means, therf misery had | feeling yet remain in him, how horror stricken | 

3 fallen upon this humble household, it did not, | must he be when finding the shockiug result of 1 

; at first sight, seem to be the woman’s fault; the | his own sinful conduct! i 

' evidences of ber domestic industry w@gg-obvious. I left the house, giving the poor woman such’ || 

1 But there was dismal poverty ; thats only | comfort as the circumstances would admit; and ! 

too apparent truth to say, these were extremely slender. But || 


My interest in the poor woman’s fortunes wes | I resolved in my own mind to, have an inter- | 
excited by what I saw, an, after administering | view with the man himself, and to point out to 
some medicine from a pocket which I carried | him the consequence of his condugt. | 
with me for immediate use on such occasions, I 
inquired how she lived. 

‘* We'live poorly, sir,” she said; “no wages 
have come into the house this week; and you 
see,” glancing at the infant in her arms, ** that 
we have just had another little mouth to fill” 

“Then your husband ;’ I hesitated, and 


‘Re 


A few hours‘after, when the morning ljght 
had dawned. I returned togfhe house; the child 
Aad breathed its last a few minuleggbelore I en- | 
| tered. The ther, almost hear 
| stunned with grief, and.tears were a)l hePutter- 
{ ance, A man, bowed down and habgard, sattby || 
the fire, the picture of wygichedness. He start- | 
| 
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re my coubt,— Vs ed up when I entefad, ade to the doorebut _ || 
* Alas!”? she said, “I have a husband; agd | 7 stood before him and fail, * I should |iK® to |! 


ret > 18 a hnuet *) « wy | r “ | 
yet he 1s not a nu sband, and she hung dow n | have a word with you before.you 70, y ou are, } 
her head and wept. ‘ 


' ie Se | I presume, thé father of that ehild 2”, ” | 
“Ts he in work?’ [ inqnired. | “Tam, sir,” he replied 
“ Work enough, and well paid, for that part And “ate you re Re: cause of “ils |] 
of it; but sir, you see, he has sadly fallen off in death 2”? 
his ways since we were married. He has be- He hung down his head and sobbed 


° 
4 


come unsteady—eareless of his home and family “ T do not wisheto speak severely to you, my 
an ; ’ . 1? ne : ee ‘ 2 Ps 
= short sir, a drunkard!” friend, at such atime; but you must take this 
Fhe confession cost her a painful effort, and I | 35 a special and solemn warning to yourself— 
was almost sorry for having extracted it, but to sialic to withdvaw ¥ 
proceed Wel wer aint 8 : | one sent, I hope, by Providence, to withdraw you 
“Wh te : from the guilly course you are now pursuing, 
if th Nite were a married, I thought and which must inevitably end in utter ruin and 
myself the happiest of women. He was kind, | misery to yourself, your wife, and your child- 
affectionate and steady. I did my best to make | pen , 
things comfortable, and I think I succéeded. | elk t sir? | «Tk i 
We were not always ij the poor house you | But 'l oe “ie = ae ’ snow See 
see now, sir; we had as snug and tidy a little | f iy i ” . enn oe 
> tm e - , 2mn . > ,* 
hiese ad is. to be fennd in él ; but every | ™Y family in the extreme. TI feel it all now; 
i 
! 
} 
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bit of furnishing is gone now, except what you — the oe ~ y my wpe 3 and 
see. He has taken away one thing after another, | ' ave vowed never to drink again. I have sworn 
and soldithem fomdrink ; and I—for.I could not | '*°¥e the body of my poor child, whose love | 
help it—had to pawn my clothes for bread for | b@4 begun to forget, whose comfort I had Aly 
my children! Mine hal become a hard and | *liogether Meglected ; and you will see sir, | 
bitter lot; and what can a poor woman do: shall persevere in iny determination.” ’ 
whem#tied to a man who has ceased to love her, “IT am glad to hear it,’ I said; abandon 
ceased to think of her, and cares only for grati- wholly this practice you have given yourself up 
fying his craving for drink. Formerly when | !9, do not even taste—for the first drop does the 
he came home from his work, the house was | Mischief; and I shall be most glad to learn that 
made comfortable for him; and oh! how I re- | YOu have become restored to usefulness as & 
joiced at the sound of his coming step; there | member of society, and to the renewed love and 
was very music in it! But now the sound of | ‘espect of your wife and children.” 
his tread makes me. shudder ; [ listen for it as “T faithfully promise’ he said, and seized ‘ 
before, but it is in dread. [ hear the unsteady | my hand and pressed it , és I shall awear to you, @ 
step, and my soul tes within me. That dear | if that be necessary.” 1 

little boy, how he loved his father! He clam- | Quite unnecessary, I replied ; the resolution 
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that cannot be kept without an oath. will not be | 
kept with one; and then I lett. 
Several months passed; and being much oe- 


cnpred the circumstances 


had almost passed 
from my mind, until one morning a visitor eall- 
ed 10 It guue 
which Lat remembe 


the cottage of Smith’s Yard. 


fur his aecount, and gave his name, 
occupant of 


some diffi- 


once ed as the 


L had 


cully in recognizing him again; he was clean, 
healt V tooxing, aud well-dressed: a change 
Sé ned to have come over the entire man. 


*} have kept my promise, sir,” were his first 


words: ‘“*[ have not tasted one dro p of intoxi- | 
c » drink since that sad morning, and with | 


God’s help, shall never taste anothen drop while 
health 
my wile, 
restored enjoyment of my home and 
have taken ’ 
irt of 


restored 


in the restored health of 


my r tored self-respect, in my 
and strength, 
and in the 
family ! 


' 
neaithy 


a cottage in a clean and 
the town: for, do you know. 
ing for stimulants stuck 


hed the aii of that 


sir, 
b y me so long 
filthy court. Who 
nanyt drunkards these unwhole- 


my cra\ 
as | br ea 


k ws How 


some courts am yards of our town annually 
make? I am now a teetotaller, and already a 
member of an association "iu t formed for im- 
proving tie heaith of towns. None can joinso 
zealously-in such good causes as those who have 
suffered trom tbe evils they are intended to cure; 
and I trust Lam not the least zealous among the 
men rs .o these movements, 


1 expressed my cordial delight at learning the 


I have found the good consequences in | 
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radical cure that had beak: made in his case, en- 
( e! him to proceetl, and settled the busi- | 
ne “abou hich he had ealled, 

L afterward watebed his progress, and had 
frequent occasions to meet him as a feliow-la- 
borer it ell@nt movements in which he 
had so heartily joined, and to this day, I believe. 
he is at work—a useful. iM istrious, and gene- 
rally respected member of the society amid 
which he lives. 


Thus Providence sent its warning in time; 


would that all the dispensations of 


thus turned to profit, and made as fruitful in 
good consequences, 


‘r>> Four boxes govern the world:—the car- 


tridge box, the jury box, the ballot box, and the 
band box |Eex 
And the print er’s box governs these. The 


' 


moderns by its aid have effected a revolution 
days of Sacbhtsh who proved by his 
logic, that his son gvoverned the world, 


since the 
favorite 
thas 
tial == 

“Greece governs the world. I govern Greece, 
and my governs «my 
goverus the world.?— 


erns me, son 


my son 


tesman. 


my wile go 
wife: therefore 


| 7 lf a 


ly ay ply cold water. 


childis taken with the croup, instant- 


ice wa e r, if possible, 


denly and freely to the neck and chest with a 
spoon. The breathing wil! almost iustantly be 
rel ved. So soon as possible, let the sufferer 
ay : 


drink as much as it ean; then wipe it dry, 


ilup warm, and sé 


the parent’s anxiety. [Jour. ot Health. 


God were | 


sud- 


cover | 
on aquiet slamber will relieve | 
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THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS, 


IONTHLY. 


The gloomy night is breaking, 
ken now the new sunbeams rest, 
With a faint, yet cheering radiance 
On the hill-slope of the West. 


And ye may hear, that listen, 
The spirit’s stirring song, 

That surges like the ccean, 
With its solemn bass along 


“Ho! can ye stay the Rivers, 

Or bind the wings of Light, 
Or bring back to the morning 

The old departed night? 


*‘Nor@hall ye check its impulse, 
Nor stay it for an hour, 
til earth’s groaning millions 
lave felt its healing power.” 


That spirit is progression, 
In the vigor of its youth; 

The foeman of Oppression, 
And iis armor is Truru. 


Old Error with its | evions 
Must fall beneath its wrath: 
Nor blood. nor tears, nor anguish, 


‘ Will mark its brilliant path. 


But onward, upward, Heavenward, 
The spirit still will soar, 

Till Peace and Love shail triumph, 
And Fatsrenuoop reign no more. 

Wuo witt make a Goop Wirre.—When you 
see a young woman who rises early, sets the table 
and prepares her father’s breakfast cheerfully 
depend upon it she will make.a good wife. You 
may rely upon it that she possesses a good dis- 
position and kind heart. 

When you see a young woman just out of 
bed at nine o’clock, leaning with her elbow upon 
the table and sighing O dear, how dreadful I tee}, 
rely upon it she will not make a good wife.— 
She must be lazy and mopish. 

When you Se a girl with a broom in her 
hand sw soitig th floor, of with a rubbing board 
or a clothes line 


her hand, you may put it 
down that she will make a good wife for some 
body. 


When you see a girl with a novel in her left 
hand anda fanin her right, shedding tears, you 
may be assured she is not fit-fora wile. 

Happiness and misery are before you, 
will you choose. 


whieh 


Size or THe Femate Warsst.—Wo- 
men ought to measure from twenty-seven 
to twenty-nine inches round the or 
but most females do not permit themselves 
to grow beyond twe nty-four. ‘Thousands 
are laced to twenty-two ; of them 
less than twenty, and thus by whalebone, 

the waist is reduced to 


wood and steel, the 
half its proper size. [Home Journal. 
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Written for the Family Favorite. 


THE MORMONS—PAST*AND PRESENT, 





BY A. MEMBER OF THE LENAWEE BAR. 
INTRODUCTION. | 
As Deseret is now knocking at the | 


door of the Union, and asking to be ad- 
mitted as one of the great family of 
American States, it may not be inappro- 
priate to investigate at this time the char- 
acter of its inhabitants, and to inquire | | 
into their fitness and inclination to per- | 
form the duties which will devolve upon | 
them when they become incorpdtated in | 
to our confederacy. ‘lhe habits oS 
singular people and the characte bad | 
tendency of their religion, which have | 
hitherto attracted little attention except 
in the religious world, now become im- 
portant subjects of inquiry to the states- 
men of our country; and are fraught with 
much interest to all classes of our peo- 
ple. It is not to be denied that in some | 
portions of the United States the preju- 
dices against the Mormons and their re- 
ligion, are still too bitter to admit of a 
fair and impartial investigation of iheir | 
claims to a place in the American Union, 
while in other portions the hatred of re- 
ligious persecution which is still cherish- 
ed by the descendants of those who fled | 
hither from Europe to secure fr. edom of 
conscience, has induced many 
upon this sect with a too fpvosatile eve, 
and to regard them as a sag f honest | 
and sincere, though perhaps deluded re- | 
ligionists, who have been persécuted for | 
their religious belief, and driven from | 
state to s.ate solely because th@ tenets of 
their belief were obnoxiousffto 





10 lo ok 


other de- 

. . “ . | 
people atlarge. In the notice which we | 
propose to take of this people, we shall | 
endeavor as far as in our power, to do 
justice to their character and claims, and | 
to avoid as much as possible giving too | § 
much credence to the tales which sece- 
ders from their church, or enemies | 
smarting under real or fancied injuries | 
received at their hands, 
concerning them. 
The:State of Deseret as proposed to 
be organized by the Mormons, will in- | 
clude all the territory lying within the 
following bounds: Commencing 


| 
have as ereente - 
lave circulated | 


at ala 


| the Wind River chain of 


| wavs been to refuse to admit new 
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33d degree of north Intitude where it 
crosses the. 108th degree of west longi- 
tude (from Greenwich), thence running 
south and west to the northern boundary 


of Mexico, thence west to and down the 


on the 
on the 


the Gila river 
Mexico and 


main channel of 
northern line of 


| northern boundary of Lower California 


to the Pacific ocean, thence along the 
coast north-westerly to 118 degrees 30 
minutes of west longitude, thence north 
to the dividing ridge of the Sierra Neva- 
da mountains, thence north along the 
summit of these mountains to the divi- 
ding ridge of mou ntains that separates 
the waters flowing into the C olumbia ri- 
ver from the waters running into the 
Great Basin, thence eastwardly along the 
dividing ridge of mountains that sepa- 
rates the waters flowing into the Great 

Basin and the Columbia to the summit of 
mountains, 
thence southeast and south by the divi- 
ding ridge of mountains that separates 
the waters flowing into the Gulf of Mex- 


ico from the waters flowing into the Gulf 
| of California, to the place of beginning. 


The first idea that strikes a person in 
looking over these boundaries, is the vast 
extent of country which a people so few 
in number Gesire to appropriate to them- 
selves. By a glance at the map it will 
be pere eavval that the territory embraced 
in the above bound? includes more than 
amoiety of that acquired by us from 

Mexico by the treaty of Gaudaluy e Ili- 


algo, together With a small portion of 


Oregon, ead that it is of size sufficient to 
form seven or eight states 


| New York. The 


as la rge as 
proposed boundaries 
of the state of Califoriia sre considera- 
bly intrenched upon by these lines, but 
allowed at their full extent, the latter state 
still looks diminutive Y 
eastern neighbor, anc 
= time of 


the side of its 
Texas which at 
its annexation was thought 
) large as togrequire provision to be 


| made for its future division into four states 


much smaller than Deseret. 


The policy of our government has al- 
states 
much jerger than the ave- 
rage of the original thirteen, lest when 
they became densely fp op vulate d and pro- 
portionately represented in C ongress 


hey should exercise a controlling infl 


with territo ry 


’ 


— 
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ence in the councils of the nation. Still 
the Mormons may urge many plausible 
reasons why they should be permitted to 
retain their prese nt boundaries. They 
can remind Congress that within those 
bounds is the Great Salt Lake, the Jar- 
gest lake, except lake Michigan, lying 
wholly within our territory, and that the 
gene ‘ral character of that Great Basin in | 
which they have found a home, is that of 
a desert, inhabited by the lowest and 
most degraded of all the Indian tribes, 
who in default of better food are com- 
pelled to live upon wild roots, and even 
occasionally, to save themselves from 
starvation by eating insects and worms. 
They may also urge that all their at- 
tempts hitherto to live in peace with peo- 
ple of different religious views have pro- 
ved abortive, and ‘that in consequence 
they abandoned their homes in the fruit- | 
ful valley of the Mississippi, and wan- 
dered into the wilderness, endared with 
aconstancy more unwavering than that 
of the children of Israel, the most appal- 
ing hardships—persecution, hunger, cold, 
nake: Iness, thirst and slave-like toil— 
reaching at lastginstead of a land “‘flow- | 
ing with milk an@ honey,” a country | 
which the few who had ever ventured | 
into it before pronounced uninhabitable, 
or nearly so, that there e they had sought | 
a resting place and invited the “ Saints’ 
from all parts of the globe to enjoy. it, 
that at this very time from New-Eng- 
land and New-York, from Ohio and Illi- 
nois, and from Europe itself, they are | 
flocking by thousands, and that in a few | 
years at the farthest the inhabitable por- 
tionseof Deseret will be no more than 
sufficient to furn‘sh all the Pilgrims thith- 
er with a home. 


| 


But other objections will be made to | 
the admission of Deseret bes des its im- | 
mense territory. This is the first time | 
a state has applied to be admitted, whose | 
inhabitants were all of one religious be- | 
lief, and whose government appeared to | 
be inseparably interwoven with and in a | 
great measure founded upon its religion. 
A number of the original states were at | 
first colonized exclusively by people of | 
one persuasion. . Thus, Massachusetts 
was first settled by the Puritans, Penn- | 
sylvania by the Friends, and Maryland | 
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emigrant directed his steps. 


Mormon faith. 


| state are permanently divorced and all 
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volution the variety of religious denomi- 
nations in these as well as in all the oth- 
er yes was nearly as great as at the 
preSent day. And so likewise, Michi- 
gan, !llinois and other of the new states, 
though originally settled by Catholics, 
soon experienced such an immigration of 
Protestant settlers from the eastern 
states, that it would have been utterly 
impracticable to have had catholicism re- 
cognized by the people as the religion of 
the state, had Catholics desired and at- 
tempted it. But the condition of Dese- 
ret is different. At the time of its first 
settlement nothing but religious zeal 
ld have induced a civilized people to 
abandon their homes. to resign all the 
comforts and luxuries to which they had 
hitherto been accustomed, to encounter 
the perils of an unknown wilderness in- 
habited by unfriendly savages, and to 
settle down in acountry where they were 
shut out by the distance and by a jealous 
and savage people from the haunts of 
civilization and from the enjoyments and 
pleasant associations to which they had 
been bred. In later times, when the 
tide of emigration began to settle in that 
direction, it was not into the almost un- 
known great Basin, but into the more in 
viting valleys of Oregon or towards the 
golden mountains of California, that the 
‘The conr- 
sequence has been that to this day the 
settlers in Deseret are exclusively of the 


But thig objection which is made, if we 
understand it, is not so much that the 
people of this territory are all of one re- 
ligion, or ghat their civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments are intimately connec- 
ted—it is rather that the religion itself 
unfits the believer for the duties which 
devolve upon him as a citizen of a free 
county, and that consequently a com- 
monwealth of people professing that re- 
ligion, would be a dangerous member of 
our confederacy. It is urged, that al- 
though in the United States, church and 


religions tolerated, yet that in reality we 
are a christian people—our political in- 
stitutions are Christian, and have their 
origin in the laws of Moses and the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, and that the bible itself 


by the C ‘atholics, but long before the re- | is recognized as a b part of the fundamen- | 
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tal law of the jaud. It is then added 
that to tolerate a state in our midst whose 
recorni 


+t 
en 


£' overnm 
acter of 


2. Ra EP es 
like the ivol 


the divine char- 
J 
apochry a 
i i 
Mormon 
must ne- 
} 
[ 


aracter ol 


ZeS 
a book notoriously 
the Be ok of 
il institutions 


} wh 
of tne ci 


in or 
and whose p litics 


BA at ' 

cessarily partake that 
* A 

1 l “ oa it 

book and be at v with 


iriance our OWN, 


, 


tio! n and i} nl vief. { 


Alive 


sc al laim 

irrita IS aiso Cialm- 
} 

ed by the 


f Mormons that 
their book of faith like the Korgn, tole- 
i 


rates a multiplicity 
other things fi the la 
God and abhorrent to all our sentiments, 
and that the “ Latter Day 

style themselves, in no 


tian or entitled to 


‘wives, and* various 
rbiaden by 
Saints’’ as they 
sense a cnris- 


be admitted into 


are 


T > le 
people 


a confederacy of christian states. 

In the course of our remarks we think 
it will be seen that by many the charac- 
ter of the | Mo rmon reli igion has been en- 
tirely mistaken—that others ceil harged 
the faults oi ndividuals upon the people 


] +¢y : | h vilinfln . 

at large, and attributed to the evil influen- 
ee 

ces of their re 


ply the 


sim- 
and pas- 


ligion that which was 
result of the evil desires 


sions of a few who professed it. It will 
also be seen that malice and hatred have 
Mbeen busy to cause this peop] le to be de- 


kind, and while it 


will be but too appa- 
rent that their religious belief is a delu- 


on the moral character of those who pro- 


tive than they have but too genes rally 
been suppose d to be. 

W e prope 
manner as possible— 
the origin of 


se to oe in as succinct a 
An account of 
Mossi and of 
founder—2d, A synopsis of the Mormon 
cyeed, together with an account of the 
‘'Book of Mormon”? 
—3d, 


from 


A history of the Mormon ¢ 
the time of its establishment 
death of the “ prophet” Smith—and last- 
ly, a history of the emigration 
Salt Lake valley, the present condition 
of the church and the government of the 
proposed state of Deseret. ‘ 


thurch 
to the 
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ambitious men, who have sought to make | 


— — * -——-—-- oaditea=se — 


would be to t lerate a perpetual source ol 


ws of 


o th © | task, as requiring more of the impudence 


| stone to political power. 


| must 


spise d and abhorred by the rest of man- | 


sion, yet the consequences of that belief | 


| him who returns 
its | earth where with counterfeit credentials 


_into his spares. 
and of its contents | 


With few exceptions the various re- | 


ligions of the world have originated with | which he is* a metnber, 


. 
| the country, and only « 
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of wealth or a steppi 
T! ié Gos} 1 
Peace was proclaimed upon the hills oe 
in the valleys of Judea and Gallilee by 
Man of Nazareth and his humble 
followers, who desired only that their la- 
bors might be ap} yroved of God, and that 
hey might lay down their lives as 
timon' 


or 
the ross. 


them a source 


— 


~93 


pi 
18 
the 


a tes- 
y to their faith in the r@ligion of 
The 


on 


ilo sopher P C onfuciu 


went forth 
benighted countrymen, and 
along in the path which the dim light of 
reason enabled him to perceive, built up 
»v his persevering “i denial a system 
of reli igh us morality that h 
thousands of ye ars, “ina to this aay 
sents perhaps the most impenetrable bar- 
rier to the progress of christianity which 
ihe world affords. 


a mission of love to his 


nial y 
tt ive ing 


as existed for 


nre- 
‘ 


ut the rule is nevertheless a general 


one, that the founders of religious sys- 
tems h ive not peen those vho have 

+ 41 , > ! 4 . 4} 
taught what they believed to be the truth 


fie the truth’s sake. 
must un iversal ly 


One of two things 
be true of religious im- 


postors—they must either themselves be 


the victims of a she atteraglyre “ason, or they 
have some sttpng t temporal induce- 


to their view when they 
embark in their career ¢of imposture.— 
No mah, however depraved, 


moment be supposed lo 
‘ 


ment | resent 


ean fora 
up his face 
in.the presence and lie in the name of 


litt 


: 
Sek it: wil tens Ac ten thoes: dates | God from no other prompting than a mere 
® it i i ri .7 


love of evil and a desire to lead anen 


astray. If itis to any one “a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the: living 


God,’? how emphatic ally so must.it Be’to 


from a sojourn upen the 


from Deity he has sought to lure men 
; S OO 

No, the fals¢ prophet 

or the false christ must see before him 

some flattering prize—so dazzling as to 

obscure the world beyond from his vis- 

ion, or he will shrink in terror from his 


of a fiend than a mortal possesses. 
Josern Smrrn was far from bei ing an 
exception to the general rule in re spect 
to false prophets. Before he commenced 
his public career as a teacher of religion, 
we find hin} together with the { 
Jounging 
oc Cc asionaly 


about 
relie- 


mily of 


r; 
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excursions after treasure which their fan- 
cies behold far under ground. 


ures were not likely 
to their senses, Joseph, without doubt the 
shrewdest of them all, 


the world in his new 


character of a 


ed not likely to attain by delving in the 
bowels of the earth. 


at Palmyra in the state of New York. 


have no means of know ing how his pro- 


phetic character came to be bestowed up- | 


on him, we must take those statements 
for what they are worth. According to 
them, about the year 1820, and when in 
the fifteenth year 
gan to reflect upon 
ing pre 


of his age, Smith be- 
the necessity of be- 


ence. 
world was divided into various sects, who 
differed somewhat in their interpretation 
. the Script ires 


“ame to the 


,.his logical mind seon 
very sage and philosophic 

‘onclusion that all of these sects but one 
must be doomed to everlasting torment, 
and he prayed earnestly to the Lord to 
— out to him the way which was 

right, and to direct his 
While thus calling upon God he at length 
saw a bright and 
heavens above, which at first seemed at | 
a considerable distance. Gradually it | 
approached towards him, increasing at 


the same time in magnitude and splendor | 

| 
until the forest in which he was praying | 
was illuminated for some distance around | 


in a most glorious and brilliant manner. 


caught away from the natural objects 
around him, and he saw before him two 
glorious personages who informed him 
his sins were forgiven. ‘They also in- 
formed him that all the religious denomi- 
nations of the day were indulging in er- 
ror—that none of them was acknowledg- | 
ed by God as his Church and Kingdom, 
and he received a promise that at some 
future time the true doctrine, 


him. The heavenly vision then with. 
drew leaving his mind in a state of calm- 
ness and pe ace indes cribable. 
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ving their excessive laziness in nightly | 

| interview 
But at | 
length when their unsuccessful exertions | 
had demonstrated that these hidden treas- | 
to be soon revealed | 


is announced to | 
| wickedness, 
prophet, and seeks in a new sphere the | 
wealth and consequence which he seem- | 


qT hey then resided | weighed heavy upon his cons 


| after 
As, aside from his own statements we | 


epared for a future state of exist- | 
Having noticed that the’ Christian | 


| with ancient Israel concerning their pos- 
| terity was at last to be fulfi 


| coming of the Messiah was speedily to* 
| . . 
steps therein.— 


glorious light in the | unto all nations, that a people might be 


| glorious work. 
In the midst of this light his mind was | 


| inspired writers had kept records of the 
| important events transpiring amncng Inge 
| which records when the people fell into 


the fulness | 
of the Gospel, should be made known to 









It 1 W ould naturally be supposed that an 
like this would haye had a 
powerful effect upon the young man’s 
min@, and left an impression that a whole 
life time would not have been able to ef- 
face, but it is perhaps, conclusive proof 
of the hardness of man’s heart of its 
natural tendency to evil and des perate 
that Smith even after this 
glorious manifestation was drawn away 
by the snares of the world the flesh and 
the devil, and committed sins which 
cience in 
years. Again, however, in 1823, 
he renewed his prayers, and it pleased 
God to hear them. A light like that of 
day, only purer and more glorious, burst 
into the room where he had retired to 
rest, and though at first occasioning a 
shock to his whole frame, was succeeded 
by a calmness and serenity of mind and 
“an ove ‘rwhelming rapture o rf } ry that 
repressed his un ders tanding.’ A elori- 
ous being stood before him, who de clared 
himself to be an angel of God sent forth 
to announce to him that his sins were 
forgiven anew, and to bring the joyful ti- 
dings that the covenant which God made 
lled; that the 
great preparatory work for the second 
commence; that the time was at hand 
for the Gospel in its peace to be preached 


| prepared with faith and righteousness fr 
the millennial reign of universat peace 
and joy. 

Smith was also informed at this inter- 
view that he was chosen to be &f instru- 
ment in the'hands of God to aid in this 

It was also madé gpani- 
fest to him that the American i Mhans 
were a remnant of Israel—that they had 
emigrated to America while they retained 
a knowledge and enjoyed the favor of 
God—that for a time their prophets and 





wickedness had been in part destroyed, 
and the remainder safely deposited to 
preserve them from the hands of the 
wicked. If faithful, he wag to be the in- 
strument of bringing these sacred records 
to ligh’. 

The angen visiter at length with- 


ands 
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lie : eo 
a ee drew, leavi ing his mind in pe rfect peace, MOVE ON. | 
a HE et | but returned again several times to give oe fa e ea ; 
he ee " arch of lite shonid never stay— | 
% & praip | -him information concerning thi inge, fo ae cadena cite No | 
ee th a 1 i gs stic We ’ : | 
au et in {| ture and pest, and finally to point out to | Man should not prolong progression’s sway, | 
ie ye. | him the plac e where the sacred records | at strinehe vaste men inend, | 
, hie DOS S s was a hill between The waters move in depth of ocean 
ihe || were depo ited. ‘his wa h pth o ; | 
aie) } Palmyra and Canandaigua where f or four- | voor ar a the ae | 
1 ptr . And rivulets. with onward motion 
yee i; PR hi undred Lr they had been hid | Through sweet and verdant vales: 
Pe Pit 6! from the sight of man. % Move.ca! 
hig It was on the twenty-second of Sep- | 
a i tember 1823, that Smith first caught a | The clonds move gently through the sky, 
, mi || sight of these precious records. They | __ The earth rolls ever on; 
‘ 1] j de r| Time swi fly in its course runs by, 
; ae | were de! posited in a stone box,one corner And years pass one by one ; 
ma file a } of which was visible above the surface of | Man too should strive to follow them, 
; yeaa 1 the ground, washed out by the rains of In this their onward way, 
i bia) | centuries, and Smith raised the cover to Permitting naught the tide to stem, 
’ ’ : > 12 , , , | 
ei ibe } take them away, but his heavenly instruc- | Bat ever, day by day, 
1 wipe 1 Move onl! 
Bet igh | tor again appeared and restrained him, ‘| 
. ; i ; | | 
ae ian i} anc dit was not until four years afterwards | Men may be wiser if they strive— 
; ne 
re 4 i i. \| that the angel of the Lord delivered the | More virtuous, if they will; 
Lead Denes ( , | And who, within the world would thrive, 
RT \} records into his hands. : ; sa ; 
aoe eke {| These records were engraved on | Must aim at higher stilt. 
ie 1) ' + C fF wold | Let bigots stand by doctrines old, 
i || plates which’ had the appearance of gold, | The wise will pass them by, 
| {| and of the thickness of common uin.— | Weak minds will cling with subtle hold, 
' || ‘They were filled on both sides with en- | But strong ones, valiantly 
i ’ \| ’ ’ 
; . || gravings in Egyptian characters, and | Move on! 
¥, \| 

































three rings ranning through the whole. 
The characters or 
sealed part were 
engraved, and the whole exhibited many 
marks of antiquity and skill. 

Such is the account given by Smith 
and his followers, and with these heaven- 
ly visions and this inspired book, Mor- 
monism had its origin. 


—— 
owes 
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the pleesure consists in chasing, not in overta- 
king your object; and when you have caught the 
fame, fértune or rank, whatever you were hun- 
tinggitou have the gratification of being in at 
| the death of your own enjoyment, 


si i Aap Ee A OE 


| 

| pease 

J Life has been compared to a fox chase; 
1 


unless you 
start a fresh quarry. 


| on ° ° ° ° 
' (> The great lake discovered in the interior 
of South Africa, in latitude 19 south. and in lon- 


gitude 24 east, has since been explored. The 
|| Vegetation upon its banks is tropical; the lan- 


guage of the natives upon its shores is unlike 
that of any other of the African tribes. 


Mar Carerteo sy Dogs.—The St. Panl 
(Minesota) Picneer, has late dates from the Sel- 
kirk settlements, by the arrival of an express 
mail in 18 da¥s, ‘the sled being drawn by dogs 
Which made 50 miles oe day. 


CS> John C Calho in, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, died March 3lst. 


a 


bound together in a volume like the leaves | 
of a book, and fastened at one edge with | 


letters upon the un- | 
small and beautifully | 


Like the water rollong to the ocean, 
Down mountains flld on high— 

Like clouds forever in commotion, 
That move across the sky— 

Will we forever onward press, 
The fetterless and free; 

And deeming virtue happiness, 
Our watchword ever be 


Move on! 


Garuerinc THE Moss.—Dr. Henderson gives 

an interesting account of the manner in which | 
the simple-minded people of Iceland collect the 
| lichen during the season in which it grows most 
| 8 abundantly. The female portion of the family 
| repair, about the middle of the summer, to gath- 
| er the fialla-gross, (as they term the plant, ) in 
| the uninhabited part of the island. They usu- 
| ally have one or two men to ac company them, 
| and the weeks which they spend in this rustic 
employment ave among the happiest of the 
| whole year. They fix their tents wherever the 
| lichen is in the greatest quantity, removing them 
| from place to place as they clear each spot — 
Daring this season, the men of the Icelandic 
| peasantry are either fishing in the fresh water 
streams, or proceeding in large parties to the 
factories, where they baiter their home produce | 
| for articles of necessary use or comfort in the || 
winter season. The tents in which the Icelandic | 
| 

| 





women dwell during their country residence are, 


| Dr. Henderson remarks, much like those of the 
ry Bedouin Arabs, and this nomadic life on the 


mountains is as delightful to them, as even the 
wild free lite which the Arab spends on his de- 


| 
sert, fe | 


Ce 





owes 


Was It Providence. 


BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


Take for example. a young girl, bred 
delicately in town, shut up ina nursery 
in her childhood—in a boarding house 
through her youth, never accustomed to 
either air or exercise, two things that the 
law of God makes essential to health.— 
She marries; her strength is not adequ- 
ate tu the demands made upon it. Her 
bevuty fades away. She languishes 
through her hard offices of giving virth to 
childern, suckling and watching over 
them, and dies early. ‘Whata strange 
Providence, that a mother should be ta- 
ken in the midst of life, from her children 
Was it Providence? No. Providence 
has assigned her threescore years and 
ten; a term long enough to rear her chil- 
dren, and see her children’s children, but 
she did not obey the laws on which life 
depends, and of course she Jost it. 

A father, too, was cut off in the midst 
of hisdays. He is a useful and distin- 


guished citizen, and eminent in his pro- | 


fession. A general buzz rises on every 


side, of “What a striking Providence!” | 


‘"}his man has been in the habit of study- 


. a] * sha ; = oO ave | ‘ e . 
ing half the night, passing his days in | A little consideration would teach them 


his office and the courts of eating luxur- 
ious dinners and drinking various wines. 


which health depends. Did Providence 
cut him off? ‘The evil never ends here. 


‘The diseases of the father are transmit- | 


ted;anda feeble mother rarely leaves 
behind her vigorous children. 

it has been customary in some of our 
cities, for yo. ng ladies to walk in thin 
shoes, aud delicate stockings in midwin- 
ier. A healty, blooming young girl, thus 
dressed in violation of Heaven s law, pays 
the penalty; a checked circulation, cold, 
fever, and death. ‘“Whata good a sad 
Providence!’ exclaimed her friends.— 
Was it Providence, or her own fo ly? 

A beautiful young bride goes night 
after night to parties made in honor of 
her marriage. She has a sighty sore 
throat perhaps, and the weather is incle- 
ment; but she must wear her neck and 
arms bare; for whoever saw a bride in a 
close evening dress! She is consequen- 
tly seized with an inflammation of the 
lungs, and the grave receives her before 
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her bridal days are over. ‘What a Prov- 
idence’”’ exclaims the world. “Cut off 
iff the midst of happiness and hope!’’— 
Alas! did she not cut the thread of hér 
own {ife herself? 

A girl in the country, exposed to our 
changeful climate, gets a new bonnet, 
instead of getting a flannel garment. A 
rheumatisin is the consequence. Should 
the girl sit down tranquilly with the idea 
that Providence has sent it upon her, or 
should she charge it'o her vanity and 
avoid the folly in iuture? 

Look, my friends, at the mass of dis- 
eases that are incurred by intemperance 
in eating or in drinking,or in business; al- 
so being caus d often by neglect of ex- 
ercise, cleanliness, pure air; by indis- 
creet dressing, tight lacing, &c; and all 
is quietly imputed to Providence! Is 
there not impiety as well ag ignorance in 
ths? Were the physical laws. strictly 
observed from generation to generation 


| there wou'd be an end to the frightful dis- 
| eases that cut short life, and of the mala- 


dies that make life aAorment or a trial. 


O_tvp Mams.—Thoughiless young peo~ 
ple delight in making tun of old maids. 


better. Some of the kindest, truest, and 


| best woman we have ever known were 
' | 
lie has every day violated the laws on | old mais 


cruel, to wound the feelings of any one— 


It isa pity—nay, itis even 


a generours heart would not stoop to it 
—more especielly if that one be a wo- 
man. Alas! how little dowe know of 
the trials and suffering of many who are 
sneeringly denominated old maids!— 
Perhaps the constancy of youthful affee- 
ton, the pur: and deep devotion of a first 
and only love has kept many a woman 
single for life. 


Diesrry oF Tux Prorrssron.—In London, et- 
iquette forbids a physician from applying the lan- 
cet; he must send ter a surgeon, who is covsid- 
ered an humble individual. A gentieman inv- 
ted a physician to dine with him in the country; 
as they were riding out together, the gentleman 
was attacked with an apoplectic fi; it was nee- 
essary to bleed him, but the physician wenld not 


| do it; it was beneath his professional diguity.— 


He rode ou to his dinner, and sent a surgeon to 
bleed his friend, who found him dead. This is 
like the *fashionable’’ who regretted he had not 
had an introduction to a drowning man, that he 
might have saved his lile. 
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The Giant Ofthe West. 


FAMILY 


Ae late number ofthe Dublin Nation 
makes this impressive reference to the 
future greatness of this young Repubic. 

“In the East there is arising a collossal 
centaur called the Russian Empire.— 
With a civilized head and front, it has 
the thews and sinews of a huge barbaric 
body. There one man’s brain moves 
70,000,000. There all the traditions of 
the people are of aggression and conquest 


in the west. 


There but two ranks 
distinguishable—serfs 


are 
and soldiers.— 
There the map of the future include 
Constantinople and Vienna as outposts of 
St. Petersburgh 

“In the West an opposing 
more wonderful American empire 
erging. We, Islanders, have no cot 
tion of the extraordinary events which 
amid the silence of the earth, are daily 
adding to the power and pride of this gi- 
gantic nation. Within three years ter- 
ritories more extensive than these king- 
doms, France and Italy, put together have 
been quietly, and in a ter-of-course’ 
fashion « annexed to the 

“In seve nty years, seventeen new sov- 
reignties, the smallest of them larger than 
Great Britain, have peaceably 
themselves to the federation. 


is em- 
cep- 
i 


‘mat 
Union. 


united 


‘No stan- 


ding army was raised, no national debt 
sunk, no great exertion made, but there 
they are. Andthis late mail brings us 
news of the organization of three more 
great states about to be joined to the thir- 
ty. Minestoa, in the ndérth-west; Des- 
eret, in the southwest; and Califronia on 
the:shore of the Pa ‘fic These three 
stajes will cover the area of earth equal 


to one-half of the Er 
Nor is ae a mere addition of 
ion on the n [t is not piling 
Pelion upon eueteis ated Ossa. 
actual conquest of new streng:h and new 
resources. Already Mine 
ee . Pa —whi ch he is its chur 
, ji yurnals, parts intere 
i itions Ti ne 


ypean continent. 


A, 8 

comine- 
> barren 
It is an 


has o'a its 


and spt > U- 


Mormon founders of Des- 


eret are doing whatthe Puritans did in 
afr \ = . 

Massachusetts two centuries ago, taking 
care to possess themselves of best | 


lands and waters in their new state. In- 
stead of becoming a lawless horde es ad- 
yenturers, the settlers in California « 


sil 
_ ~ 7 - - _ 
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| me sheen 


| Georgia. 


| mill-owners. 


and still 





; Cause 


| so formidable? 


| the 
| only still the 


| if e Irish people 
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founding cities, electing delegates, mag- 
sherifis and cong essmen, as 
lly and inte ntly asifthey tr rd 
the beaten paths of lie on the Atlantic 
shore of the continent. 

And with this increase of territory there 


J ndustry 


istrates, 


is a commensurate inerease of 


in the older states. By recent statistics 
i ‘ ‘ “a ‘ 7 
| we perceive that manufactories are rap- 


idly increasing in what were the ‘south- 
Carolinas and 
now built 


—a formidable sign 


ern states’—most so in the 
The cotton millis 
beside the cotton field 
fur Liverpool shippers and Manchesie: 
in the northern and 
tern states every torrent is trained to 
work Samson-like ‘in the mill.’ 

The census of 1850, about to 
in the U. States, will show a 
numbers, territory, and industry, entirely 
unexampled in human his Let, 
‘the great pow ers’ of the Old World look 
' to it—let the statesmen of France, Ger 
and Russia, read the census care- 


eCas- 


be taken 


growth ot 


tory. 


many, 


fully, th ugh it should startle them. Let 
despotism count evory man of these mil- 
lions as a mortal enemy, and every acre 
of that vast Commonwealth as the inheri- 


tance of mankin the 
of freedom. 


‘ } ” . . 
Let England’s ministers, 


} os oC ilo : tO 
i most gauge ; \ 


too, read and 
themselves 
land 


ponder well on this, and ask 
whether, with ; sea and 
arising against Iingland, they 

by legalizing Se a to ee one-half of 

—— ¢ re | . ana } : ‘ 
our race to flee for a home and laws into 
the arms and service of that rival already 
; 


Ls ; } 
uci a rival 


’ 


can allord, 


above 
t her learn that the grow th of 


But let Lreland take it to heart 


all. Le 


ha- 


tions has not ceased. Fertil energy 
and the will that will not bend, still build 
| up states, whether in the wide pampas of 
ithe New World, or the studded and strai- 


ned regions of the Old. America is as 
grand a field for human enterprise as 
when theship of Columbus first neared 
shores of Guanahani; Ireland is not 
the Irish 
inexhaus- 


TOuOn and genius 


land of promise to 
race, but a land rich in 
til ile in the prizes for dev 


rise eo “oh s 
rise to the level of their 


byey) 
Hope, 


fo aa 


iG> Cholera tie again broken out in New 


| Orleans, and it is feared that it will assume an 


pape form, 


Siren 
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THE MINER’s DREAM. 


The day was done—he swallowed a crust— 
The last he had in his locker— 

He placed his head on a bag of dust, 
And his hands on the pick and rocker 


And there by the Yuba’s lonely stream, 
His tent the murky sky, 

He dreamed the most auriferous dream— 
Alas! that ’t was all in his eye. 


Ife saw the noble palace of gold 
Which the ancient Spaniards sought,— 
The dome of gold was lofty and bold, 
And the pillars with gold inwrought. 


On a glittering throne the Inca sat, 
(Of solid gold ’t was builded) — 

“His mutton was served on a golden plate, 
And his gingerbread was gilded.” 


And the guards wore golden plumes so tall— 
And their helmets shone like suns,— 

They fired at a mark with golden ball, 
Which were cast for their golden guns. 


The golden rod waved in every breeze, 

And the gold-thread grew in the brakes— 
Goldfinches twittered in all the trees, 

And gold-fish swam in the lakes. 


‘*T give thee all!” the Inca cried, 
“My palace, my guard, my throne,— 
And the river’s bed, and the mountain’s side, 
Their treasures are thine alone.” 


Now over his dream a change hath come; 
The fields are rocky and bare, 

He dreams of his old New England home, 
And the memories clustered there. 


He walks by the run at Seymour’s pond, 
Where he hauled the pickerel in, 

Ah! the grapes of which he was so fond, 
In the former age of tin. 


Hurrah! Point Rocks! the ocean shore, 
And marching tides deploy, 

With the same wild rush and the same wild roar 
That thrilled him when a boy. 


Now the school-house red, with its hopper roof, 
And its dust, and noise, and fun, 

And the ferule’s whisk, and the sharp reproof, 
And the shout when school is done. 


Anon he dreams of the sabbath day, 
The Sabbath bell doth toil, 

And serious faces throng the way, 
And serious thoughts the soul. 


And when in dreams he had ceased to roam, 
And waked by the Yuba river,— 


He tho’t of his wife, and his child, and his home, 


And of God, the perfect giver. 


Why change the treasures of the heart 
For glittering lumps like these? 
So across the isthmus he took a start, 
And came home by way of Chagres. 
TxisMEcIsT. 








Last hours of Randolph. 


In the spring of 1833, it was very evi- 
dent to Randolph’s friends that his days 
were numbered. Indeed, he had him- 
self given up nearly all hopes of recovery 
and yet he still talked of another voyage 
to England; but when he reached Phila- 
delphia his strength completely failed him 
aud he sent for the late Dr. Parish, a phy- 
sician in whom he had mplicit confidence 
and who was also his personal friend, 

The Dr. finding him grow weaker and 
weaker, and not wishing to have the 
whole responsibility of attending him 
himself, sugested the propriety of calling 
in another physician. To this Mr. R. 
objected, saying: 

“In a multitude of counsellors there is 
not always wisdom, but sometimes con- 
fusion; and, sir, the patient may die whilst 
the doctors are looking at each other.” 

In the course of the morning, Dr. P. 
requested Randolph to permit him to go 
away for an hour or two, to visit some of 
his other patients. Randolph objected, 
and turning to his faithful man John, he 
said: 

‘John do not let the Dr. leave 
cannot spare him.” 

After a short time he added: ‘John did 
you understand me? 

John replied, ‘Oh yes, master; [ have 
locked the door and put the key in my 
pocket.’ 

This prompt attention to his orders 
brought forth a smile of approbation, es- 
pecially when Dr. P.very good-humored- 
ly and kindly seated at the bedside, and 
made no further effort to get away. 

Some time later inthe day, Randolph 
turned towards the doctor and said: 

‘L wish you to remember, sir, that I 
confirm all that | havedone in emanci- 
pating my slaves, for whom | have made 
provision.’ 

Dr. P. expressed sincere gratification 
at hearing his declaration, but expresed a 
wish to call in some other witness, who 
might afterwards share with him the res- 
ponsibility of making it publie after his 
decease. Randolph then assured him 
that he had‘already mentioned it to others. 
The next day, however, in the presence 
of another gentleman, he again said: 

‘L confirm all that | have done respec- 
ting the freedom of my slaves, and ma- 
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king provision for ther,’adding emphati- | “I have looked to the Lord Jesus for 
call, ‘and especially for this mau!’ laying mercy, and have hope, sir. ; 
his hand on the shoulder of his faithful Next day he gradually grew weaker 
John. and weaker; until death at length releas- 


My ai . . ; | ed him from his sufferings. 
Pa eee | Thus died John Randolph of Roanoke, 


believing s.is end to be_approaching, he | and it may truly be said that Virginia lost 
called to John and desired him to ae in ren m8 oy ie nanilt faithful children 
his father’s brooch or shirtpin, and place | . : 7m Steal 
it in the bosom of his shir, which was se pareenags” p* filings 
done, aud evidently gave hi mpleasure.-— | i ow yrs — indent eek ioe eh 
During the morning he said to Dr. Par- | bis- bent Srenee quant Sees; cro 
? Bree knew the nature of his physical sufferings 

were ever willing to cast the mantle of 


ish: 
ee : 
‘ ir, yo a . 
to SAAS, tie, yok Cou ‘unsermand charity over these weaknesses of human 
nature. No matter what difference of 


exactly about my slaves?” 
Poe ae oe eee opinion there may be as to the erratic na- 
ture of his political course, there can be 


understood him fully: 

Whilst the doctor was reading for Ran- | none as to his extraordinary talent.— 
dolph, the word ‘impetus’ Gocarred.— Friends and foesalike bear witness to the 
he bere Ge gical (yin Rae | charms of his eloquence and the potency 

lalnhy dest % of his satire. In conversational powers 
Se een ee ee | he was surpassed by none, and rarely 
apeeny APireepnee int ate | equalled by any of his distinguised cot- 

“W rong doctor, ‘impetus’ if you please,’ | emporaries. He had a memory of adam- 

Shortly aiterwards, while reading @ | ani, and a classical taste for the beauties 
chapver in the bible, he read the word of English literature. Quotations were 
‘omnipoten: ;’ accenting on the third ‘syl-| a: his command and almost invariably ap- 
lable, Randolph exclaimed: _ _ | tly applied. 

Wrong «gain, doctor; ‘omnipotent,’ is | “Those who have heard his fascinating 
the word.’ eloquence in the Senate or in the parior, 
Randolph lay very quiet for some time | can never forget him. 
and then repeated the word ‘remorse!’ Ceeeneree 
with great emphasis. Turning to Dr. P. 
he added solemnly: 

| 


Present Appearance or Jenusatem.—Mrs. 
Martineac, during her late visit, had a view of 
the holy city from the top of the mission church 
und presents the following prospect: 


do not understand the word; you cannot |_ [he extent and handsome appearance of Je- 
rusalem surprised us. The population is said 


' eee ‘on 24 
comprehend its full meaning. not to exceed 15,000; but the city covers a great 

There was no dictionary in the room, | —_ of ground, from the courts which are en- 
ana he then requested Dr. Parish to write | osed by eastern houses, and the large unoccu- 


t dbw N pied spaces which lie within the walls. Tho 
it down on paper. JNO paper being at | massive stone walls, and substantial character of 


hand, the doctor asked him if he should | the buildings, remove every appearance of sor- 
write the word on his (Randolph’s) old | didness, when the place is seen from a height; 


as Sia) and the clearness of the atmosphere, aud the 
cards hich lay on a table to which he hue of the building material ave ale and chees- 
seplied: ful air to the whole, according little with the 
“Nothing more proper, sir.” traveler's preconception of the fallen state of Je- 
When thi: was done, Randolph looked rusalem. The environs look fertile and flour- 


" ' , ishing, except where the Moab monntains rise 
at it, and after a pause desired his man lofty and bare, but adorned with the heavenly 


John to draw a line under the word. | hues belonging to the glorious climate. The 
When this was finished, Dr. Parish not | ™im#rets glistened against a clear sky, and the 


% + le platforms, and splendid bui Idi f th 
knowing what he meant, or what Ran- | atle P ; P cet. ag spay 

: ; . : Mosque of Omur, crowuing the hei Mo- 
dolph wished.to be done with it, asked neg et very Dedetifel. ane 


“Bring mea dictionary, doctor, you 





him ifhe should put the card in his pock- AAAI OA AA Ae 
et; lo which he simply assented, without | OS ~Nothing is of little importance which 
any further directions. possesses, even in its results, the attributes of 


‘ . : ternity, Despise not the « f Il thi 
Atter Dr. Parish had finished reading ae p ay of small things. 
Peed : . ’ “* Sands form the m ins; mi 
the bible to him, he said: year.” te to 
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Be up and a doing and do not delay. 

Ye careless, ye thoughtless, ye trifling and gay ; 

Young men and maidens come now while you 
may, 

Improve ,the great blessings you have at this 
day : 

Ten hundred, ten thousand. ten millions I say, 

Are less than the number around you, and ha; 

Will you not ceme for a season away, 

Ficm vanity, folly, vexation and play ¢ 

Hold of your time with an iron grasp lay ; 

Down in the depths of science quick stray, 

Bid mountains remove from the way, 

Aud elements yield to thy sway. 


Go, form acquaintance with the wild flowers, 

In bright sunny fields, or cool shady bowers; 

That revived by the strength of mild summer 
showers, 

Arise to new life, exert all their powers, 

In smiling sweet smiles to cheer thy lone hours. 


The*fountains and brooklets, and beasts of the 


lair, 
The rocks and the mountains, and fowls of the 
air, . 


The winds and the storms, and the lightnings 
red glare, 

With broad ocean billows, rolling afar, 

Speak with instruction to a listening ear. 


The clear azure sky, spangled with fire ; 

(If you will hearken to its mystic choi:), 

Will wake deeper motions than poets inspire, 
And lead the soul up like the lark, only higher; 
To commune with Jehovah, our Sire. 


Wherever you are, @me then, all ye, 
While providence smiles upon thee, 
And the world’s moving on rapidly ; 
For the tomb will soon claim 

You and me. 


A Thrilling Narrative. 


In the fall of 1846, 1 was traveling eastward 
in a stage coach from Pittsburg over the moun- 
tains. My fellow travelers were two gentle- 
men and alady. The older gentleman's appear- 
ance interested me exceedingly. In years, he 
seemed about thirty—in air and manner, he 
was calm, dignified. and polished, and the con- 
tour of his features singularly intellectual.— 
He conversed treely on different topics until the 
road became more abrupt -and precipitous; but 
on my directing his attention to the great alti- 
tude of a preripice. on the verge of which our 
couch wheels were leisurely rolling, there came 
a marked change on his countenance. His eyes, 
lately filled with the light of intelligence, beaim- 
ed wild, restless, and anxious—the mouth 
twitched spasmodically, and the forehead was 


A. ‘atom 
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| beaded with a cold perspiration. With a sharp 
convulsive shudder, he turned his gaze from the 
giddy hight, and clutching wy arm tightly with 
both hands, he hung to me like a drowning 
man. 
“Use this cologne,” said the lady, handing 
mea bdttle, with the instinctive goodness of 
| her sex. 
| I sprinkled a little on his face, and he became 
more composed ; but it was not until we had 
| entirely traversed the mountain, and descended 
into the country beneath, that his fine features | 
relaxed from their perturbed look, and assumed | 
the placid, quiet dignity that I had at first no- | 
ticed. 
“| owe an apology to the lady.” said he with | 
a bland smile, and gentle inclination of the | 
head, to our fair companion, “and some expla- 
nation to my fellow traveler also. and perhaps 
I cannot better acquit myself of the double | 
debt, than by recounting the cause of my recent | 
agitation,’ 
‘‘It may pain your feelings,” delicately urged | 








| the lady. ‘On the contrary, it will relieve 
them,” was the respectful reply. 

Having signified our several desires to hear 
| more, the traveler thus proceeded : . 

‘* At the age of eighteen, I was light of foot, 
| and I fear (he smiled), light of head. A fine 
property on the bank of the Ohio acknowledged 
; me sole owner. I was hastening home toen- | 
| joy it, and delighted to get free from a college | 
| life. ‘The month was October, the air bracing, 

and mode of conveyance, a stage coach like this, 
orily more cumbrous. The other passengers | 
were few—only three in all—one gray-headed | 
planter of Louisiana, his daughter, a joyous, 
bewitching creature about seventeen, and his 
son about ten years of age. 


They were just returning from France, of | 
which country the young lady discoursed in | 
terms so eloquent, as to absorb my entire atten- | 
tion. 

The father was taciturn, but the daughter vi- 
vacious by nature, and we soon became so natu- 
rally pleased with each other—she as a talker 
and I as a listener—that it was not untilasud- | 
den flash of lightning and a heavy dash of rain | 
against the windows elicited an exclamation | 
from my charming companion, that I knew how 
the night passed us. Presently there came a | 
low rumbling sound, and then several tremen- 
cous peals of thunder, accompanied by success- 

The rain descended 


ee 


ceeceepeeeencenciaan EI 





ive flashes of lightning. 
in torrents, and an angry wind began to howl 
and moan through the forest trees. 

I looked from the Window of our vehicle — 
The night was dark as ebony, but the lightning 
showed the danger of our soad. We were on 
| the edge of a fiightful precipice. I could see, 
| at intervals, huge jutting rocks far away down 
| its side, and the sight made me solicitous for my 
| Jair companion. I thought of the mere hair 
| breadths that was between us and eternity; @ 
| single little rock in the track of. our coack- 
| wheels—a tiny billet of wood—a stray root of 

a tempest-torn tree—restive horses, or a careless 
driver—any of these might hurl us from our 
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' 1 
sublunary existence with the speed of thought 
“Tis a perfect tempest.’ observed the lacy, 
ste estat ee 
as [ withdrew my head from the ‘ Ow 


| veh . ¥ . 
‘How J love a sudden storm! here 13 some- 


thing so grand among the winds when fates 
loose amony the hills I never encountered a 
night like this, bet Byron’s magiil de- 
scription of a thunder storm in the Jura recurs 
fo my vl But are we on the mountal 1 yer?” 

* Yes, we have veeun the ascent? 

“Ts it not sat! to be da serous 7? 

by no ~ eph “Jin as easy a tone 

as [ ould assume 

‘Lonly wish it was daylight, that we might 
enjoy the mount »scenery ut ‘ t} + 2°) 
and che vravered her eves from the wlare « 1 
sneet ot hahtning that iitamed the rue reil 
mountain with brilliant intensity 

Pea ! | at Tresil r t vate net nt! 
Suec “fer there was | vy Cn , rain 
co nuig lowe if ear thanderburs ind with 
. ours i imalin dreadful ago- 
HY kin npen our « . L found the coach 
hateome toa dead halt 

Lonise. my beautiul fellow traveler. became 
as ji ale as ast as she fixed her Seal } r eves 
on roine, with a look of anxious « 1, and 


turning to her father, | 
*~We are on the mo 
” | r ckon we a Rs wis the ur mcery ot re ply 


With jost netiwe a uy Eo pet my head thro 
the winde zinl Called > the drive theo 
ly answer was the moaning ef an animal. horne 
past mie bY The swt “i . i the tempest I 
seized the h ry ol 1 doo 1 strained in 
vain t wouki net vi 1 jot 

At Inhalt instant | ei a vohi } if nrine 
im! hea | Lon 2" viere yt wily ! iule in 
my ent ” loving apy hier We 

** The coach is being m l barkwird ! 


NS ‘ my Wi 
which ft uF sae fat ( Coo tel « a ou 
the driver in tones that rivaled’ the force of the 
blast, winle the eadiul corvjevien tas ft n 
ingom uy beato thatthe ec bh was ' poved 
£0 Aly yar coward 

Wiiat followe} was of su ' o nee 
that it tis to me like a tr | hrea 

1 hed avainat | low ‘} ill orce 
but jt withstued my utmost effo ne side of 
our | vehi le was sen holy ) ‘ 

wh Phe moonme « ! goulled antasel 
be ame q j* aaa ! it i> t 
| "ves a ji ral 3) f ou 
ho > S Ish tb po i ? “4 

i 

rolled over 1 omet@n ; \! 6 ) 
lig! toting played rou! our devoted ca t 

ft mw vlee at nit \ iy ts jivh oul 
sree lor a moment—ornly | rit ‘ 
planter. stonding ere AY asils, 

on vnact dauyg! hae 1S ey hee en. an 
his lins meving like the ’ ‘4 | 
coult see Louise turn her a s sare 
me us if Woiiorhiy prot ei j ‘ 
the held gl > Ol the youuw i wi 
henant defi > at the dese He 4 re 
war of elements, ‘and the awial d tha 


awaited him. nee ' 
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plunge, as if of an animal in the last 


dis-ohution—a oarsh, 


vrating jar—a si 
ing scream of inertal terror, and { had 
to clasp Louise firmly with one hand 
the waist. and seize the leather fast 


tached to the evach roof with the o 
we were precipitated over the precipic 
I can distinctly recollect preserving c 
ds of time, how rap! 
but of 


mendous gescetil I SoOou ost all 


nes< tor a jew sec 


breath was being exnmausted, 
iuither 


tha 


i. 
ecye DY a concussion Vimiel 


tly de niived o| sense and motion. 





he traveler paused iis jeatures 


i s t 
raminnate ortwoas they Gh wel 
¢ | , Rea e 
) tne Mountain; he passea OS ha 
i ’ 
his furehead a8 if in pam, and laen rest 
literestiniy narralive 


\* Ona tow couch In an Bumopie 


small country bouse, I next opel ed m 
this world of light and shade, y at 
roirth and madness. Gentle ind ( 
pillow, gentle feet glided actoss my 
mid i vrei PB vajc3o | hed ior a ti 
questioning Ll was kindly tended | 


yout girl about 


sixteen, who 


ony 


one momlag, 


7 | 1 
lenvth of time to trevtel discourse 


HnGIng my 


te ly recovered to sit) uy I insisted 
‘ ~ oy 
vy ihe result of the accident 
“oY : ” ' 
\ iwete discovered. sald sne, 


lve of rocks, amid the brat 


. i es 
Tere tt r elmer to the rool of yot 
; h with one band. and to tl » inser 
) ia’) with I ol 7 

Lod the lady,’ | vu pre ! nan 

ce With an earnestness that made 

baek and blus 

< } } } 


+ . 


Was si Ver s] : ny the me 
you—the friendly tree 

And her father and brother ? 

bow bot 

hy demanied 


We found them 


botgcrushed to pi 

witom ot the precipi avreat Way 
my father and uncle Joe tour " 

th aly We buried thetr bed} 
close by the clove patch, Gow ih out 
ground.’ 
Poor 

I murmured in broken Tones, 
hat T hada 1 
* God pily her idee t. sir.” said she, 
yush of heart-felt sympathy. “Ww 


her?’ she 


he: 


Louise! poo: orphan! Gard 


scLous tener 


* Toke me lo her j rej ly I. 


[ found the lady bathed in 
kindred. She 


SWeelness of 


tin your attention by 


of ner burped 


j 
a sorraw tn] 


mace lo Win her from trey 
mint you that attast Te 
ii } ive orion 

. t ind that twelve mouths 

‘ rience Whyte l 
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| 
1 vom. and devotes the hour of darkness to | jn the restorationof harmony and good 
jitar nrayve As ‘ ie.” adde« . rave- *) ry’ ta j 
| itary prayer. As for me,” added the trave- | wil], «The Americans,’ (says the 
' vhile a taint blush tinged the noble brow at Tj ie e £ 
i} 7 mes.) ‘use cre; hicens vii > 
1 e avowal, “as for me, that accident has redu- wm = great licet in what we 
' me to the condition of a physic al coward at | Must call amicable  hostil itv; they fight 
{| the sight ef a mountain precipice, with each other in all the ardor of the do- 
} ' soas. asked the lady passenger, | mestic passions; but they have two lively 
W attended to the story with much at- : . . ret : 
ended to the sory wil maoen at | asepse of the incaleulable advantages 
| iention—* what beeame of the driver? or did ; gsc : halt oe 
| . } : eri oO fm on f She CA 
" er learn the reason of his deserting his they aerive rom their Umon to secrince 
st 9? that great political power lo any accidents 
| ‘His body was found on the road, within a | Of occasi “9 warfare. Nothing is More 
1 i stens oi; the place where the coach went | remar kee ib] le or more creditable to the 
i] Lie hay : S e les, 5 » " ; ‘ } ; 
| ( u had bet n e x a by the 8 | American people than the fact that. in 
h of lightning that blinded the restive hor- | . . ’ 
1 Set Pn ars estive Hor | spite of their reckless and bold character, 
i} St i 4 ? ‘ 
‘their wide and numerous divisions, and 
| mer . | their unlimited freedom these States have 
Opinions Abroad ; a ; , ' 
| remained at peace with each other since 
[t was naturally supposed that the ex- |) Poe a 
fe eer | the declaration of independence. ‘That 
citement which has existed i in this coun- sate 
ae? nena . — | is raore than can be said of any other con- 
| try, and the discussions in Congress on Bs Cioatinak | bi a 
’ : ; ederation Known to history. 
| the slave question, would attract the at | : . 
| ten'ion and receive the commen s of Eu- {+ Eleven camels were imported into Balti- 
| ropean journals; and our apprehension | more ee bez sone Islands. They 
e . are intended for the Far West, to test wheth 
| was, that the monarchists would rejoice | 47° nees fe t ar West, to test whether 
ot a dissolutl ‘ they could be raised and acclimated. Some per- 
|; over the prospect of a ‘ issolution of the | sons entertain the idea that the camel would be 
“A Or os 
| Union. ‘The London ‘Times, however, | a valuable beast of burden for the western plains 
| takes a verv different view of the subject, | aud deserts, and with trae Yankee enterprise,no 
| ods 1 “+. | sooner is the idea broached th: re find individ- 
| and cannot believe that we shall be guiity | °° ” as broached than we find in = d 
, ee ; . o . uals preparing to test the matter by practical ex- 
} of the folly ol separatng he States. It periments. We hope that they’ may succeed, 
| correctly remarks, ma, “ifever the evil | thougi in these days when the iron horse is push- 
| time should come when local interests or | '™g in — — - corner of maar ge : 
' seems like a doubtfal experiment. It wonk 
| passions prevail over the public law, and eye ws . 
! : Tri , , s seem quite as feasible to introduce the camel in- 
| a disruption of re nion should ensue, it | to this country as it would be to train the wild 
} IS not too mu th to pre lict that the whole | buffalo to the use of man, which has been sug- 
1} faee of the North American continent | gested as practicable by the present Commis- 
: ' sioner of Patents. [ Bull. Ex. 
| would be changed, the habits and neces- ents. [Baff- 
sites of war would predominate over mo . f 
pe ; i 93 hic! [> Six magnificent mirrors for the Burnet 
those of pence, th stitutions whicn how House, Cincinnati. passe d through this cit y yes- 
| suit the peopie Wwe | become impossible terday. Their average weight was 1200 pounds 


and the New World would 
intimeexb bit but a melancholy parody 
the follies and errors which have so ! 
afflicted the other habiations of 
mankind.” 


or insuflicient, 
* 
tdi 


"No 
~ 


















‘The Times has the good sense to sce, 
what some of ourstatesmen have over. 
looked, that there can be no peaceable 
dissolution of the Union; but that it would 


bring with it ali the horrors of a most un- 
natural war, such as disgraced and 
troved the Greek States .of antiquity.— 
Credic is given by the limes to the Amer- 

ran States for preserving their ‘cconfede 
ration, notwithstatding the heated political 


des- 


, 


i contests in which they have; been en- 
% gaged;—and the present c yntroversy 
is considered as like'y to result as | 


all others among ourselves have done, 


| measured 18 by LO feet, and some of ther weigh- 
ed full 1s00-pounds. 


Yr . 
' piace. 


| making a baste of himself ?’’ 


' ing z period of his existence. 


and cost $1,000. Some of these beautiful plates 

Mr. Coleman w: 
of thern and they were shipped 
Saratoga by W ells & Co.'s Expr 


181n charge 
on board the 


Ss. 


P A drunken man made his way intea men- 
avorie some time sinee, and the keeper fearing 
that he would get hurt, told him to leave the 
An Irishinan who was looking on, said 
to the keeper— 

“Why don’ t you let him alone; sure this is 
iho right place for him, don’t you see he has been 


Dr. Wessrer’s Renacion.— We are requested 
to state that Pe rumor in circulation yesterday, 
that Dr. Webster had renounced thstarianism 
ind become an orthodox, is not true: on the con- 


trary, Dr. Webster remarked to a gentleman, 
yesterday that he never was more firtnly con- 
vinced of the truth of uoitarianism than now; it 


affords relief and comfort to him in this mest try- 
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112 FAMILY FAVORIT 


For the Family Favorite. 
To Frances Maria. 


BY G. S, M. 


I loved thee when I saw thee first 
And heard thy happy voice, 

Its music told of other days 
When I could thus rejoice. 

I loved thee as each day we met 
Our studious heurs to spend, 

Not heeding that those pleasant scenes 
Would soon forever end. 


I loved thee, and when tidings came 
That fever burned thy brow, 

The anguish deep that filled my heart 
I well remember now, 

I loved thee, and by friendship pure 
And fond affection led,’ 

I hasted with smpatient step 
To soothe thy aching head. 


I loved thee, yes, but as T marked 
The lustre of thyne eye, 

I thought it was tov bright for earth 
I knew that thou must die. 

I loved thee, but alas the hour 
When we must part had come, 


Bright angels then were hov’ring round | 


To waft thy spirit home. 


I loved thee, ah, I did not know 
Til then [ loved so well, 
Til in thy eye a tear I saw 
And heard thee say farewell! 
I loved thee then. and oh how sweet 
‘These words fell on my ear, 
“Mary weep not, but let us meet 
In heaven’s eternal sphere. 


I loved thee. but the God who gave 
Hath called thee home to dwell, 

And tho’ we've laid thee in the grave 
* He doeth all things well. 

I loved thee while on earth thou wert, 
And now thou art in heaven, 

I love thee still. although the cord 

Thich bound us here is riven. 


Cigar 


Pittand Fox. 

Mr. Fox was totally unlike his great 
riva} Pitt was stately, taciturn, and of 
anaustere temper. [ox was easy, soci- 
al, and of a kindly disposition. Pitt was 
tall and grave, and entered the house car- 
efully dressed, walked proudly to the 
head of the treasury bench, and took his 


. a | 
seat as dignified and as dumbas a statue. 


Fox was burly and jovial, entered the 
house with a slouched hat and with a 


careless air, and, as he approached | 


the opposition benches, had a nod for 
this learned city member, and a joke 
for that wealthy knight of the shire, 
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and sat down as much at ease as if he 
were lounging in the back parlor of a 
country inn. Pitt, as the adage runs, 
could “speak a king’s speech off-hand,” 
so consecutive were his sentences; and 
| his round, smooth periods deligh‘ed the 
| aristocracy of all parties. Fox made 
| the lords of the treasury quail as he ce- 
| claimed in piericing tones against minis- 
| terial corruption, while his friends shou- 
a “Hear, hear,” and applauded until 
the house shook. Pitt’s sentences were 
| pompous and sonorous, and ofien “their 
sound revealed their own hollowness.’”’— 
| Fox uttered sturdy, Anglo-Saxon sense; 
every word pregnant with meaning.— 
Pitt was a thorough business man, and 
| relied for success in debate upon careful 
| Preparation. Fox despised the drudgery 
| of office, and relied upon his intuitive 
| perceptions and his robust strength.— 
Pitt was the great secretary—Fox the 
| great commoner. Pitt’s oratory was like 
the frozen stalactites and pyramids which 
| glitter round Niagara in mid-winter, sta- 
| tely, clear, and cold. Fox’s like the ve- 
| hement waters which sweep over its brink 
| and roar and boil inthe abyss below.— 
Pitt, in his great efforts, only erected 
himself the more proudly, and uttered 
more full Johnsonian sentences, sprink- 
ling his dignified but monotonous “state- 
paper-style”’ with pungent sarcasms, spea- 
king as one having authority, and com- 








| manding that it might stand fast. Fox, 
on such occasions, reggoned from first 
| principles, denouncin here he could 


not persuade, and reeling under his great 
| thoughts. until his excited feelings rocked 

him, like the ocean in a storm. Pitt dis- 
| played the most rhetoric, and his mellow 
| voise charmed like the notes ofan organ. 
| Fox displayed the most argument, and 


»| his shriil tones pierced like arrows.— 


| Pitt had anicy taste—Fox a fiery logic. 
| Pitt had art—Fox nature. Pitt was dig- 

nified, cool, cautious—Fox manly, gener- 
ous, brave. Pitt had a mind—Fox a 
| soul. Pitt was the minister of the king 
| —Fox the champion of the people.— 
| Both were the early advocates of parliam- 

entary reforms; but Pitt retreated, while 
Fox advanced;and both joined in denoun- 
| cing and: abolishing the horrors of the 
| middle passage. Both died the same 
| year, and they sleep side by side in Wes- 











aad 






















tminster Abbey, their dust mingling with 
that of their mutual friend Wilberforce; 
while over their tomb watches ,with eagle 
eye and extended arm, the moulded form 
of Chatham. [Stanton’s Sketches of Re- 
formers. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 
Oa some long remembered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past; 
It may be the shrine of our earthly vows, 
Or the tomb of our early tears; 
But it seems like a far off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 


Oh! wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now— 

And we mies the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the ’whe!ming billows roll’d, 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
Old friends we are growing old! 


Old in tho dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares; 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our burdened memory bears; 
Each form may wear, to the passing gaze, 

The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 
And beams may brighteu our latter days 
Which the morning never met. 


But oh the changes we have seen 
In the far and winding way— 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown grey! 

The winter still on our own may spare 
The sable or the gold; 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— 
And, friends, wegre growing old! 


We have gained MPconiae cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear— 

But where are the living founts, whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 


We have won the wealth of many a clime, 






And thelore of many a page— 
But where is the hope that saw in Time 
But its boundless heritage? 


Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their you*h renew? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blue; 

And our souls might joy in the spring time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold— 

For it ne’er could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are growing old. 





Gosstp—Gossip isa thing that thrives ama- 
zingly npon minced meats, daintily conveyed in- 
to its mouth witha pap spoon; but eet sub- 
stantial fare befure it, and let it feed itself with 
a ladle, and within four and twenty hours it lies 
at your feet, dead of surfeit. 
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MY COTTAGE HOME. 





BY B. BROWN, 


I dreampt a dream the other night, 
When all around was still;’’ : 
I thought I saw my cottage white 
Upon yon flow’ry hill— 
The grass-plot green before the door— 
The porch, with vines o’ergrown— 
Were lovely as they were before, 
When that home was my own— 
Oh! Rumseller, that home, that home of thine, 
That pleasant—that happy home—that cottage 
home was mine. 


The gravelled walk, so white and straight, 
With flower banks on ech side, 
That led down to the wicket gate, 
Where Willie used to ride— 
The locusts o'er the path that grew, 
The willow boughs that swayed, 
All told me with a tongue o’er true, 
That there my Mary played— 
Oh! Ruinseller &c. 


The silver lake, so calm and clear, 
Along whose banks I’ve strayed 
So often with my Lucy dear, 
To watch the sun-light fade; 
The brook that purling sweetly ran 
The garden’s foot along, 
And murm’ring fount, as bright as then, 
Still surg the same loved song— 
Oh! Rumseller &c. 


The window towards the garden gate, 
That looked out on the west, 

Where that lov’d being used to wait, 
Who made my home so blest, 

Was closed—the sombre curtains hung 
And no loved face was there, 

Nor voice, the evening song that sung, 
Or breathed the morning prayer— 

Oh! Rumsellér &c. 


Silence hung round that happy home, 
Where once so light and free, 

My laughing children used to come 
And dance upon my knee; 

Where she, who was that home’s dear light, 
In constent beauty shone, 

Around that cheerful hearth-stone bright, 
All now was still and lone—- 

Oh! Rumseller &c. 


Yes, that lov’d wife has gone to rest, 
ln death her heart is bound; 

Her babes are sleeping on her breast, 
Beneath yon grassy mound— 

And | am wand’ring lone and strang’d, 
Nor master of my will, 

My home—my cottage home is chang’d 
Tu a hut behind the Still— 

Oh? Rumseller, that home, that home of thine, 
That pleasant home, that happy home—that cot- 
tage home was mine. 

A man deserves not to be thought well ofhim- 
self for his own morals, who hasa slight opinion 
of the virtue of the other sex in general. 


~ 
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For the Family Favorite. 
The Shadowy Band. 
BY MRS. 


8. 1. MILES FASSETTE. 


A slumberer lay where the moonbeams played 
*Mid the clustering leaves of the orange shade, 
The balmy treath of the evening air 

Kissed softly the brow of the maiden fair. 


Dark tresses strayed o’er a neck of snow 
Where the tide of life scarte seemed to flow, 
And a toar-drop lay on that check so fair 
Which told that some sorrow was hidden there. 


She was dreaming | knew, for softly there came 

As her lips slightly parted, a half uttered name; 

And I wished that the power for one moment 
were mine 

That I could the depths of that heart divine. 


As I gazed on the beautiful sleeper there came 

A being I knew not, but breathing my name, 

He said, ** Thou hast wished, be it thine then 
to know 


What none have yet seen in the flesh here be- 
low.”? 


Then casting a veil o’er my earthly sight 


He bade me remember the scenes of the night; | 


*Tis no fancifa' dream to thee I unfold, 
But the world as itis, aye, look and behold ! 


Then I looked and behe!d, and before me there | 


came 

A shadowy band, a long, long train— 
Around, beneath, in the air above, 

They were hastening on in their deeds of love. 


Oh ! many were sent the stricken to cheer, 

To wipe from the eye of the mourner the tear; 
To palace and dungeon alike did they go 

And staying oftimes the murderous blow. 


In spirit I stood by the bed of death 

And heard the last groan, the deep drawn breath; 
And they were there, that shadowy band, 

To bear the soul to the spirit land. 


And the dying knew she was going home, 
For she softly murmured I come, I come. 
And I saw them bear her spirit away 
While the living wept o’er the lifeless clay. 


And they tuned their harps, and a hazp was gi- 
ven 


To the soul redeemed, from earth to heaaven— | 


And music burst from the upper sphere 
As the shining convoy there drew near. 


Then I looked again on the sleeper’s brow, 
But an angel was bending over her now; 


She smiled in her sleep for she felt he was near, | 


And 1 saw there no longer the trace of a tear. 


Then { knew at a glance that the maiden’s 
young heart 


Had sorrowed that death had forced ther: to | 


part, 


And he breathed in her ear words thrilling and 
sweet, 


Of heaven, its glory, that'soon they would meet. 
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“Thou hast seen’ said the spirit “these min- 
ister here 
To the suffering children of sorrow and fear. 
| Thy wish is fulfilled, no more wilt thou see 
Till the shadowy band will have come for thee.” 


AAPL LLL LL om 


For the Family Favorite. 


Human Life. 


~_—_—* 





BY M. B. HOUSE, 


ED 


Behold the tender youth! upon his cheek 
biooms the rose of health and beauty. In his 
eye sparkles the light of hope, and lofty antici- 
pations swell his youthful bosom. His restless 
spirit burns to mingle in the scenes of busy life. 
Visions of opulence and distinction glitter in the 
distance of years to come. Corubcations from 
the torch of anticipated fame beautifully illumne 
the horizon of the future, and light up his sub- 
lunary pathway. His «delicate sensibilities vi- 
brate a joyous respo: se to the thousand novellies 
of the world that thickly erowd around bim, and 
intoxicate his senses. Keenly susceptible of 
enjoyment, he greedily quaffs the nectared cup 
of bliss; and baeyant with hopes of joys to 
| come, see 
| 


ie 





along the extended plain 
Joy after joy successive rise.” 

With eager elasticity, he bounds along to 
| grasp the glittering prize. He dwells in an Eden 
| of microcosm of fancied bliss, and chases with 
| enthusiastic eagerness the butterfly enjoyments 
| that sport on colored wings, every where above 
| and around him. ; 
| Behold him again! He has the high look and 
| lofty bearing of manhood. Cares and perplexi- 

ties, adversities and misfortunes have thickened 

around him, and stamped deep wrinkles upon 
| his brow, and melancholy upon his countenance. 
| He looks back with mournful satiness upon 
| the “ baseless visions’ of the dream-like past. 
| Youth’s buoyancy is weighed down by the anx- 

ieties of accumulating -. the smile of lite’s 
| morn of promised good i sanged to the scowl 
, of ominous foreboding ; the ardent hopes and 
| pursuits of young life have been chilled by fre- 
| quent disappointment; the bright visions of 
| boyhood, which tantalized but to disappoint— 
| which allured, like the ignis fatuus, but to in- 
| volve in difficulties—he confidently grasped at, 

but was startled to learn their insubstantiality. 
|  Bebo'd him again! His form is bent, his 
| locks white and thinly scattered over his aged 
| temples, bis eyé is dim with years, his cheek 
| furrowed by time, and enfeebled by the toils of 
| three-score years, he totters down the declivity 
of life, reflecting on the ‘ephemeral nature of 
earthly enjoyments, the futility of its brightest 
dreams and fondest hopes, exclaiming in sym- 
pathy with the prophet, “Phe day’s of man’s 
lite are few and full of trouble; he dfops into 
the tomb and is seen no more, and the solemn 
winds chaunt a mournful requiem over his soli- 


| tary resting place, ‘all flesh is grass. But eter- 


nal hope hovering over the scene, with celestial 
benignity, kindly whispers, “this truly is lite, 
but ’tis not all of Jife.” 
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For the Family Favorite. 
TO DAY. 
BY REV. J. S: SMART. 


To-day, Ambassadors of God, 
Proclaim a pardon free 

To all who own the Sovereign Lord 
And humbly bow the knee. 


To-day, send up the prayer of faith, 
Ye veterans in the war, 

Disperse the cloud surcharged with death— 
Roll on the Gospel Car. 


To-day, send up the vital prayer, 
Repentant sinner—cry ! 

Lo! Jesus waits—behold him there— 
He beckons thee on high. 


To-day, unloose the deadly cord 
That binds you here below, 

Trust now in Jesus Christ the Lord 
And fly a world of woe. 


ae eee LLL LLL LOOP 


For the Family Favorite. 
Memory’s Scrap Book, No. I. 


BY MRS. 8S. L. MILES FASSETTE. 


It was Sabbath morning, a bright, beautiful | 
Sabbath morning: I used to think the sony of | 
the birds sounded sweeter, that the flowers look- | 
ed more lovely on a Sabbath morning than any | 
other, that even the waters as they wont mur- | 
muring along had more of a quiet and soothing 
sound, the atmosphere seemed more pure and | 
holy, and the voices of those we loved had more | 
of a heavenly sweetness in theirsound. Buton | 
that day, oh how bright and lovely did every | 
thing appear; like our own warm, gushing | 
hearts, all things seemed to rejoice. Far, far | 
away, is thet quiet valley, where the Sabbath | 
had such sweet and begutiful associations. It | 
has been many long years since | have looked | 
upon that green valley, and those high hills, | 
that seemed reaching up to kiss the sky. But 
they are still dear, very dear to mc. There are 
many remembrances, both sad and sweet, con- 
nected with them, to endear them strongly to | 
my heart. As I said it was a lovely Sabbath 
morning: we went to the house of God—yes, 
it was His house, for He had often honored it 
with His presence. It was a plain old church, | 
which was built long years ago, but it was not 
the less dear for that. But I[ may never tread 
those aisles again. There were many of us 
that day who knelt around the baptismal altar. 
I shall never’ forget that day: there was one 
who stood within that altar then—oh how often 
when in danger nave [ felt that hand resting up- | 
on my brow—and have seemed to hear that | 
voice interceding in my behalf. But he stands | 
there no longer; a little while and he was laid | 
to rest in that quiet church yard. It was his | 
last wish to be there; and he rests, sweetly rests 
from his labor—aye, ‘* Blessed are the dead | 
who die in the Lord!’? But there was one who | 
knelt by my side that day, a sweet, gentle crea- | 
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ture—who was called first to tread the ** dark 
valley.”” She was not made for this world, and 
her Fathexy took her home, that she might 
never know how much of sin and sorrow there 
was in this lower world. Sweet sister; thou art 
not dead to us; thou art only gone to thy better 
home—where we hope ere long to meet thee; 
thou too art resting gentle one. Hour after 
hour have I sat by her grave, when the stars 
shed down their melancholy light, to commune 
with her sainted spirit. It was a dear, sacred 
spot to my heart. It was the last I looked upon: 
when I left my native home. 1 may look no 
more upon the spot where the lovéd ones sleep#* 
but I may meet them ere long in the spirit land. 
Sweet valley; I have seen many places far more 
beautiful since last I trod thy soil, but none | 
loved so well! And that old house, and those 
green fields where [ played in childhood. Ah 
me; how many bright dreams have I had in 
that old house. There was one room where [ 
used to sit by the open casement and gaze far 
away down upon the valley as it stretched to- 
wards the south, and listen to the falling of the 
waters, or perchance to the voice of some dear 
friend, while the stars were coming out one by 
one, with their quiet modest light. But there 
was another room, remote from this, where she 
died, where that sweet and gentle one closed 
her eyes upon all she loved on earth: Oh how 
calmly; for she loved her Savior better. Me- 
thinks I can see her now, as she lay there so 
cold and still, with that sweet smile on her lips. 


| What a change come over me then; how beau- 


tiful have the happy dead ever looked to me 


| since; many, many times have I wished 1 could 


be in their stead. Night after night have I sat 
there in the darkness, feeling that the spirit of 
the dear departed one hovered near. But that 
room; all is changed now. Ah me; I could 
never look upou it again—strangers have dese- 
crated it—all, all is changed; did I say all? yes, 
all things outward may have changed, but there 
are hearts in that far off valley that may not 
have changed; there may be those that beat as 
warmly, as tenderly as they did long years ago, 
that have not forgotten those who have wander- 
ed far away from their early home. Yes, there 
are many warm and loving hearts in this world 
of sin and suffering. But for these the way of 
life would indeed bo dreary and desolate.— 


These, ah these, are fountains in the desert of 


life where we may refresh and strengthen us 
for our journey onward. 


POT AaSe as 


—F About 118,000 letters were received, de- 
livered and mailed at the Post Office in New 
York City on Tuesday of last week. Nearly 
58,000 of this number were sent to Europe by 
Canada. 


——— 





Exeursa Taxation.—R. Montgomery Mar- 
tin states, of £50,000.000 of taxes. two miltion 
and a half of rich people pay £11,550.000: eight 
million of the middle classes pay £25,440.000; 


| and fourteen million of the working classes pay 
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{~ The farmers’ daughters of Massachu- 
setts, sold straw hats and bonnets last year of the 
value of $1,646.596. 
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AND TEMPERANCE JOURNAL. 
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JAMES V. WATSON, EDITOR 
ADRIAN: MAY, 1850. 


Rev. John Newland Mafifit 
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BY THE EDITOR. 





» The name of Maffit for nearly a quarter of a 
century has been excitingly familiar to the 
American Public. And yet it is difficult to say 
why. There is a mysterious magic about his 
name. As a pulpit orator he is sui generis.— 
Mentally and morally he is a problem for solu- 
tion. It in the latter sense he is considered by 
some equivocal, in the former, he has been con- 
sidered by more inexplicable. 


What are the elements of power he so skil- 
fully combines in his profession? A question 
this we do not recollect ever to have seen satis- 
factorily answered Compared with master 
minds his, like his person, is below even the 
medium size, in all the commonly enumerated 
essentials of intellectual "might. 
called learned. 


He cannot be 
His reading for the most part 
is of the lighter class. He seems to have paid 
theology and philosophy, but in patches. In 
science, except perhaps it be in mere common 
school English elementaries, he is still more 
saperficial. Nor is there aught about him phy- 
sically which a stranger woeld be ready to at- 
tribute to his advantage. We are perhaps less 
inclined to award to him the highest gift of 
Apollo for being a Zaccheus in stature. But 
with these, and other factitious disadvantages 
more serious, Maffit never fails of an audience. 
The announcement of his name as the speaker 
jhas long been a stereutyped signal for “a jam.— 
Men of all professions, minds of all moulds, and 
of every degree of mental wealth have confess- 
ed the spell-like power of his eloquence. And 
| those who on a first hearing loudest ,confess 
their disappointment at his “theatrical manner,” 
and the commonplaceness of his matter, are gen- 
erally among the first to hear him again, and 
the last to stay away. As an author his pen 
is powerless, as an orator he is omnipotent. 


Wherein then lieth his great strength? To 
this question a: the risk of a failure we shall 
attempt ananswer. It consists not in his learn- 
ing nor in his logic, nor in originality of thought, 
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its combination. Nor does it consist as 
some have supposed in his imagination. In all 
these respects he is exeelled by thousands in 
the same profession, and yet we have but one 
Maffit. Nor does it consist, certainly, in un 
challenged sanctity of life, nor always in the 
inspiration of the true spirit of his holy calling. 
Nor can we claim for him association with some 
fortunate event that has exalted him to fame, 
and placed him by the deceptive power of as- 
sociation in such cases, in the eye and ear of 
the world. 


As an orator we humbly apprehend that Maf- 
fit excels in Manner, in Fancy—the ardor of his 
natural Affections, and strength of his self reli- 
ance. In these elements of power as we shall 
explain them, the subject of these remarks will 
be found so far to excel, as to enable him de- 
spite his deficiency in others, to take rank 
among the most effective of living speakers.— 
We would employ the word manner as imply- 
ing all the physical attributes of the orator— 
such as appropriate gestures, natural intona- 
tions, distinct enunciation, proper emphasis, &c. 
&e. This art has,ever been considered of the 
first moment to the orator. The world abounds 
with volumes in its praise. And yet striking 


| excellence in this art is but rarely attained.— 
his respects to the profound—the text ,books of | This has been attributed more to a neglect of 


Sa 


its study than to the difficulties in the way of 
its acquirement. An error, we verily believe. 
To attain to a striking model of manner re- 
quires a peculiar tinge of genius—an idiosyn- 
cracy of constitution, which like poetry is more 
a gift than the fruit of the most elaborate culti- 
vation. There are but "ew speakers whose man- 
ner in some of its parts may not be much im- 
proved by study, but that perfect whole, that 
symmetrical model, which well-nigh defies criti- 
cism by being too subtle for description, it be- 
longs to the favored few alone to attain. Like 
the smile of dreaming infancy—like the mant- 
ling blushes of artless innocence—or like the 
look of achild’s want in the bitterness of its 
woe, or the last look of a mother and widow 
into the grave of her last earthly hope, this cli- 
max of excellence in manner must be witnessed 
to be understood and felt in all its enchanting 
potency. It is embodied beauty and fitness, and 
passion and pewers, speaking to the heart thro’ 
the eye, the ear, the taste—addressing itself to 
our instinctive love of the purely natoral, chas- 
tened by art, with a voice of sweet authority 
which it reqvires violence to our nature to re- 
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sist. 


But the feelings which such a manner in- 
spires are its only adequate description. 


‘* There’s a power in delivery—a magical art, 
That thrills like a kiss from the lip to the heart.” 
If Maffit’s manner be not always faultless, 
mannerism forms no part of it. There is no 
muscular movement, no habit-fixed peculiarity 
which wearies and disgusts by its habitual oc- 
currence. All the muscular aceompaniments. 
and manifestations of thought, feeling and pas 
sion, are as endlessly diversified as are thonght, 
feeling and passion. His manner is kaleido- 
He conforms his pronunciation to the 
most appreved authority with the tenacity of 


the eccentric Randolph. 


scoptic. 


His enunciation is 
clear and distinct, touching. rommding, sharpen- 
ing, trilling or aspirating, each primitive ele- 
ment that compounds in a word, often giving 
such distinetness to the alphahetical powers that 
he seems to have spelled the word in its pronon- 
And difficult as it is, in this he sue- 
ceeds, as indeed he generally does in all the 
branches of his eloention. withont affectation, 


or seeming effort. 


ciation 


His voice though not stron¢ 


is under masterly control, and passes np throngh | fancy sensibility. 


the musical scale with as much ease as flows 
the stream of song from the throat of the mock- 
ing-bird. His tones like his gestures are ever 


Poe. 


setsing great sweetness and compass of voice. 


varvine with the sense and the emotion. 


as if with whisrers aerial, and music ventrilo- 
quil, h» breathes his chastened centences into the 
ear of his remotest auditor. His voice in its 
ewell fills a large enace, and to hear him is al- 
wavs to understand him. His manner effects 
more than his matter. The latter may consist 
of familiar surface truths, and generally does, 
but invested with the charm of his manner 
commonnlaceisms assume a new interest and 
freshen into beanty. In suiting the look to the 
passion and the action to the word, Moffit has 
rarely had his equal whether on the stage, at 
When putting forth 


his full powers he is an incarnation of the mys- 


the bar. or in the pnioit. 
tie divinity of eloquence. His oratory is want- 
ing perhaps in the strong, the classical, the mas- 
cnline element. It is delicate—winning. hean- 
tifal, popular, electrical—without being effemi- 
nate In these respects it corresponds with the 
happv accidents of physical delicacy and Adc- 
nis-like features in the person of the orator — 
The curls of a Cupid, a little foot. exqnisite 
hand, and a form moulded to the sculptor’s fan- 


cy, are no mean considerations in the measure- 











| abound in every discourse. 


ment of Maffit’s power All concur and com- 
bine in that symmetrical whole—gesture, voice, 
style and attributes of person. to make him the 
exponency of all that is fascinating in the man- 
ner of the orator. 

“His words they have so rich a flow 

And speak the truth so sweet to all, 

They drop like heaven's serenest snow 

And all is brightness where they fall.” 

His fancy is another hiding place of his pow- 
er. We do not mean his imagination, Faney 
and imaginaticn are commonly confounded in 
judging the Speaker. Tma- 
gination is the creative energy. the life-breath 
of an original mind. Such a mind Maffit does 
Fancy is the descriptive faculty, 
the photogenic power of mind. and this he does 
possess in a high degree. Imagination is the 
powder blast in the quarry of th@neht—fancy 
the senIptor at the tonch of whose chisel the 


marble blocks hreathe in beantv. 


This is an error. 


not possess. 


Imagination 
is the ground swell af mind that up-heaves the 
treasures from hidden depths—fanev the lapi- 
dary that sets the brilliants in a diadem of beau- 
ty. Imagination indicates strength of mind— 
Imagination and fancy are 
related in mind like heat and color in the solar 
ray. The former warms the lily into life, the 
latter adorns it with the hues of the rainbow.— 


These two powers are seldom balanced in a ¢in- 
gle mind. Tf one be remarkably active, the 
other will be weak. In Maffit’s mind fancy 
predominates. Not that his descriptive powers 
are really so very extraordinary. But his pro- 
With him, the love 


of the descriptive in oratory amonnts to a pas- 


pensity for description is. 


sion ; a passion slightly morbid perhaps. and in- 
With 
narrative. the 


eatiately craving indnlgence. 
life-sketch. the 


him the 
picturesqne, 
And in the fire, the 
fervor, the pathos of extempore utterance, his 
imagery is most gorgeous—often extravagant— 
a eataract of flowers. His sermons are pano- 
And thongh 
they may at times fail of being light to she 
mind and fire to the heart, they rarely, if ever 


ramic—a succession of pictures. 


fail of being beauty to the eye, and music to 
the ear; and as we shall more fully see, with 
“so many strings to his bow,” Maffit never 
makes “a total faiiure,” though his efforts dif- 
ler as widely in excellence as those of any other 
inan. Even on oceasions the most ordinary his 
hearers are made to feel the subtle charm of his 


eloquence sufficiently to secure their re-attend- 
ance,. 
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The third element in this imperfect analysis 
of Maffit’s oratorical powers we have denomi- 
The 
The 


the sex and of relationship constitute 


nated the ardor of his natnra! affections. 
human heart is a harp of many strings. 
loves o! 
the most sensitive class. These, Maffit sweeps 
with the hand of a master. He is constantly 
dwelling upon the domesticity of our nature — 
His disconrses ate constantly abounding with 
portraits and incidents tending to arouse these 
tenderest sensibilities into a tempest of passion 
He knows well that there is in this direction an 


easy road to all 


hearts. The tears of a philoso- 
pher lie as shallow as those of a peasant at the 


The 


booter hears with wet eyes, stories of ‘ wife. 


grave of buried love blood-stained free- 


children and home.” Maffit’s auditors must 
weep from sympattypexemettor iheir sins. And 
better would f¥be for genuine religion if such 
often substitu- 


feelings in his revivals were less 


ted for it. That his sensibilities and sympa- 
thies in this direction are less wholesome than 
morbid, verging a little to the romantic and sen- 
But 
passions of our nature are wont to feel no satie- 
The novel 


charms us though its love plots be tuo over- 


timental, we cannot doubt. these tender 


ty even when feasted to gluttony. 


wrourht to be truthful to nature. And this very 
reason is an additional reason, why the public 
have so long confessed to an omnipotent en- 
ehantment in Rev. J. N. Maffit’s Eloquence. 
He will 


The fiction is read and wept over because it fires 


be heard even by those who hate him 


the passions though its falseness is acknowl- 
edged. 
such @ preacher cannot deprive him of an audi- 
ence. Hence Maffit, though under the ban of 
excommunication in the North, ani denounced 
by the public press for breaking the heart of a 
young and beautiful wife in the city of Brook- 
lin, yet, we see him a short time after, with the 
worl! at his heels, figuring in a “great revival” 


at Li.tle 


upon newspaper authofity, we understand that 


Rock, Arkansas. And at this time, 


his admirers are about to build him a church in 
New Orleans. 


Bint we are making allusions here that form 
no past of the purpose of the present article.— 


We have to do only with Maffit as an oraior.— | 


We are attempting to throw some light upon 


A doubting confidence in the piety of 


} 


the cardinal causes of his success—the world- 


wide celebrity of this celebrated Methodist 
preacher whom no power seems able to silence 


because the 


oe 
th te, 
- Seen ie 


| the 


to his self reliance he knows his fort too w ell 
ever to lose his self-possession, or to suffer from 
that choke~iamp of genius, embarrassment. He 


is not wanting in the fullest confidence in his 
f. a , * 
own powers, and has the comfortable vanity to 


believe that the public are not. The world was 
made for him and he never presumes for a mo- 
ment that he was made to be any less than one 
of its most notable Lions. He has faith in him- 


self that removes mountains. His manner helps 
to get out his matter, and with the rich and ex- 
haustless hues of his fine fancy often more than 
What must be the 
responsibility of such a man! Had his piety 
and devotedness always been equal to his pow- 


ers. who could calculate the measure of his use- 


atones for the lack of it. 


fulness? His eulogy while living would have 
been— the delightful wonder and admiration of 
weeping thousands”,—and when dead his mem- 
ory would have taken rank with the sainted 
Summerfield and immortal Whitefield, as not 
least fragrant of the trio. His example 
may furnish many a useful bint to the occupant 


of the sacred desk. 


Heaven in Chapters. 
CHAPTER I. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Rev. 11—1. After this I looked and behold, a door 


was opened in heaven. 

Heaven, what a word! It falls on all hearts 
as a spell of super-earthly bliss. It involves 
that to which our holiest hopes wing their way 
upward from the woes of this life and the wastes 
of death. But for heaven, immortality wouid 
be without attractions, and eternity a desert 
cold, dreary, sublime and boundless. 

Heaven is peace to the troubled—rest to the 
weaiy—health to the afflicted- wealth to the 
poor—liberty to the captive—the re-union. of 
loved ones who have parted—glory to the de- 
graded—the hore of the wanderer—life to the 


dead. 


light without darkness—love without alloy and 


It isto the soul truth without error— 
without end. I* will dissipate all doubts—set- 
tle all perplexities—solve all mysteries and set- 
tle all contentions. All knowledge there will 
be bliss—faith, sight aud hope reality. All 
sighs there will be exchanged for songs—all 
tears for smiles, and all pains for pleasures.— 
There all ages will but add vigor and charms to 
our eternal youth. All changes there will be 


public will hear him. With regard | but a snecession of beatitudes, and all disap- 
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pointment raptures. There all the wild passions | ven are local beings save Gol They need not 


of the soul will be lulled into a Ne quietude 
and all the discorda of the heart be chastened in- 


to mellow harmony, and all the wants of our 


nature be plunged into the ocean of eternal full- 
ness. 


Heaven is all this, and unspeakably and in- 


conreivab v more than all this. It is our sweet- 


est hope while living and our enly hope when 
dying It is the great good of the certain future 
to which the sool clings by teligious instinct. 


amidst the wreck and blight of world? 


this 
hopes and fortunes and the gathering gloom of 
the grave. In all lands—in all ages, agd under 
the influence of all creeds, man has indulged 
the hope of a life to come that should be a vast 
this. 


improvement on But as the telescope 


brings to light facts concerning the heavenly 
which could 


without its powers; so Revelation brings to 


bo:lies 


never have been kn wn 


light facts concerning qur heavenly hopes which 
but for it would forever have remained hidden 
from the reach of the loftiest thought. and veiled 
from the solicitudes of the most ‘restless heart. 
The humble child of faith with the bible in his 
hand may exclaim with the rapt exile of Pat- 
mos, I looked and behold a@ door was opened in 
heaven ! 


CHAPTER II. 


It is obvious that the more rational and serip- 
tural our views of the heavenly world the more 
numerous and powerful the motives that arise 
as it were. like beckoning anyvels on the blessed 
shore to encourage us in the struggle four its at- 
tainment. On this subject we have thought the 
views of many Christians were too floating, un- 
fixed and often visionary. Some miateriaiize 
heaven unti! it becomes too much like earth— 
others spiritualize, or etherealize it until it eva- 
porates into anonentity. Of all realities heaven 
Falsehoods and shad- 
ows, phantoms and dreams are things of this 
life, but these deceiving spirits may not haunt 


us in the life to come. 


is one of the most real. 


Without merely attempting to press our en- 
quiries on subjects “to high for. us”—in the 
spirit of delighted and docile reverence let us 
consider*a few facts and strong probabilities 
concerning the character of the heavenly world, 


It seems natural 
enough to attach locality to our ideas of heaven. 
And why net! 


The locality of heaven. 


All that live and meve in hea- 





A 
2 





119 
all space for a habitation. Heaven may have 
boundaries, and yet the millions of myriads of 
the blessed that people it might still have mor 
room to spare than would the smallest mote in 
the bosom of the ocean, or tiniest insect in af! 
the space that intervenes between our earth and 
the farthest fixed star. If heaven be npt a 
place it seems scarcely adapted to the wants of 
local natures And those tianscendentalists vho 
would locate heaven as to tersitory everyv lero 


v it i owhere 


~ 


seem to us to be in danger of findin 
This theory too contradicts all analogy and the 
universal language of scripture whether hier. 
or symbolic. We can have no idea of a heaven 
that would attach no preference to place. The 
sweetest sensibilities of our nature must ever 
find indulgence in local associations. Earth | 
its dear, and its more dear, its holy and its most 
holy lecalities, and why may not heaven? In 
the history of this world God has chosen speci 
times and special places, for special revelatic 
of himself and disclosures of his glory. Heave 
is the place and time of as full and perfect 
revelation of the Eternal Mind and 


folding of the Divine Nature as it is in 


visible 1 
power of spirits to endure, The glories of 
Throne Presence appear there without a 
between. But even these the pure rays | 

the fountain of all being and blessedness wil! 
attempered to the endurance oi each finite cay 
city and will increase in beauty, intensity @ 
loveliness as our powers to endure trans; ¢ 
shall be stiengthened with each unroll o! 
epochs of eternity. Were not the rays of y« 
der sun mellowed by the intervening ats 

phere their intense brightness would smi! 

with blindness and death. But the eagle w! 

home is above the clonds, with vision torn. 
for such aerial heights gazes with lidless eve o1 
the full out-gush of solar glory. Heaven is the 
Holy Land not of one world but of al! worlds— 


the Eden and the Jerusalem of the universe. 


CHAPTER Ill, 


But where is heaven? God who has sow) 
space with worlds has stamped upen earh oi+ 
of these siining messengers of his powes ar 
reflectors of his glory, a variety as great as is 
1o be found in the pebbles that girdle the seas 
of earth, or the forests and flowers that weave 
its mantle of verdure. “ One star differeth from 
another in glory.” Now may he not have mace 
one world to differ and excel in magnitute ant 
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magnificence all the rest? The law of the Di- Pampacers.—Wellman’s Literary Miscellany 


vire procedure both in Providence and creation | for April, received ; rich in contents as usual .— 
seems to be to advance from the less to the | Among itWriginal articles, we notice one from 
from Rev. S. D. Si- 


gieater. Order and progress everywhere mark | Prof. Whedon, and one 
the plans of his will and the works of his hands. | mons. 

We often speak of an “age of progress.” Pro- 
gress is the law of the universe and an attri- 
bute of eternity. LEarth’s millions through all 
time once reposed in the loins of Adam—the 
acorn cradles the mountain oak and the dew 
drop is an infant ocean. Our earth is but an 
atom when compared with some other of the 
planets, and Jess than an atom when compared 
with the sun in whose far-reaching smile it re- 
volves. Ard the sun when compared with 
some of the fixed stars dwindles again into noth- 
ingness. Now may not this to us, infinitely vast 
universe have some common controlling center 
—some social metropolis—some coronation orb 
standing out supreme in majesty and glory, 


; _| trom Toledo. 
drinking up, and again supplying the glory of 


all others a; ocean does the streams of earth ?— Derreciation or Raitroaps—A writer in 
And in this World of Worlds—“ the body of the Boston Railway ‘Times estimates the depre- 
clauion of railroads at about fourteen per cent on 


. ’ their cost, and says the depreciation on a new 
Father’s House’—the Throne of the I Am %”’— | roadis us sapid as on an old one. 


heaven in its clearness,” may we not find our 
And may not surrounding worlds that dot Eter- 


loveliness, be the Eden homes of infant spirits | ““~~~~~~~~ 
ascending the scale of blessed being, and the 
rural.retreats of senior angel visitants on messa- | SPxinosr, of B.vvmiield. 


“ ; ate .: ” Kinney, Of Bloomiieid 
Father’s House are many Mansions. ie Pontiac ties uh Peb 


eee ~ 


Ponuac. 


title has been laid upon our table by the polite- 
ness of the Messrs. Jermains. We believe this | *'**: 


ee 


to be one of the most interesting, truthful and sn ak 
impartial works upon the subject of which it | Obituary 


positor, Adrian.—Poice 25 cents. Beach, aged 27 years. 


nS 








New York Organ. 


Western Literary Mrssencer.—This pop- | ‘24, sbove. 
rt Kalamazoo. 
ular work has passed toits 14th vol. Ably edi- 
ted by J. Clement. 


45 years 


Hotpen’'s DoLLaR Macazine.—The April : On the 22d of Feb., at the fame place, of Consump- 
: a tion, Miss Etmuna, daughter ot the above, aged le.— 
number of this cheap work is itself worth a | The éather and dvuzhter rest together in hope. A wile 
and children—a mother and brothers and sisters, with a 
large circle of frienis, are mourners at their graves. 


ee 


year’s subscription. 








nity’s bosom, like smiling islands on waters of MARRIAGE NOTIC 
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S. BR. BR. Arrangements. 
The time and mode of running the cars on the 
Southern Railroad has been re-arranged, so as ot 
suit the convenience of the travelling public 
much better than formerly, 
now run through directly from Toledo to Hills- 
dale, thus avoiding detention at this place, as 
well as the inconvenience of a transfer of freight, 
baggage, &e The cars leave Toledo at hulf 
past.six A. M; arrive here at nine, and reach 
Hillsdale at 12. Returning, they leave Hills- 
dale at one P. M., and arrive at Toledo at six. 


The trainsfrom Monroe to Hilsdale observe 
the same time in going and returning as those 





. in Sioomdeid, the 7th Feb., by Rev. L. D. 
ges of peace and fraternal welcome! ‘In my | Mr. scorr W. laos, of Puntiac, Ww Miss Saran A. 


, by the same, Mr. P. W. 
pbs RockwexL, of Biovinheid, to Miss Lypia Corrin, of 


Notes on Califoruia and the Placers—how to | _ ln Jackson, March 28th, by Rev. G. L. Foster, D. L. 

‘ Capy, keq., of Northville, Wayne Co. Mich., to Mrs. 

get there and what to do afterwards—by one | Lucinva Lockwoop, oi Jackeun. 
uho knows— Illustrated —A work of the above In Medina, on the Jth inst. by the Rev. VR. Hoteh- 
| kiss, of Buflaio, Rev. P. B, Haveuwour, of Tecum 
seh, to Many L. youngest daughter of Rev, L. Moich- 


LO ES SE Oe 


Notices, 


treats, extant. For sale at the office of the Ex- | In Kalamazoo, March 2st, 1850, ANNA, wile of A. C. 
; EaStLanD Esq.. and daughter of John €, 


The deceased embraced the hope of salvation through 
Jesus at the tenler age of 14, anu united with the M. E 
Temperance Parers.—The best Temperance oe _Up . a4 period : _ death her life was that 

: r ; ; of a consistent Christian, rebuking sin and commending 
paper in the North West is Jermains’ Dollar | religion by the power of her omaanie. ‘ 
Weekly,” published at Adrian, Michigan, ut $1 | jeqlered much amd one but borg! wun pacar 
per annum; and the very best in the east, is the | of her final hour as il it were but taking a short and 

pleasant journey. Exhorwung all present io prepare ior 
heaven, she took affectionate teave of her iricnds below, 
and went to join, and rejsice, with angels and the eainted 
Lb. H. PILCHER. 


On the third of April, in the town of Seneca, Michigan, 
Co.itins W. Barns, Eeq., of Spasmodic Asuna, aged 


Passenger trains 


ES. 
In Bioomtield, the 23d of January, by Rev. L. D. Price, 
Mr. D. B. Hoxron, of Wateriord, 10 Miss Sanan C. 


aud Anna 


In her ilness 


She talked iamiltiarly 
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